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THE VICTIM OF A NAME. 


BY FRANK 8STERNE BELL. 


T is a theory which history sub- 
stantiates, I believe, that the 
world is composed largely of vic- 
tims. I am one of them—the 
victim of an ancient spinster’s 
thwarted affection. 

Papa, poor fellow! was the vic- 
tim of a son—or rather the want 
of one. For ten long years he 
looked patiently, Iam persuaded, 
to see an heir born to the name, 
and for the same space of time 
was doomed to a disappointment, 
how bitter none but the similarly 
disappointed can know. Daugh- 
ters came, by the armfal and 

@onbié ,armfal, till the parlor 
windows, set apart for their use on galu-days, could 
hold no more, and pantalets and pinafores were as 
common in the house as bees in clover-time; but no 
male scion appeared to satisfy the ambition of the 
anxious sire. 

Five female Roses, by daily contesting tooth and 
nail for precedence at the bath-tub, verified the old 
aphorism, ‘‘No rose but has its thorn,” while up 
staira a sixth shrieked its infant disapprobation of 
scalding peppermint tea and double-weight flannel 
in midsummer; when, as if this was not all any 
mortal man could be expected to endure, there ap- 
peared upon the stage of action the ancient spinster 
above alladed to, Miss Ruhamy Harlbut, poor papa’s 
youngest aunt, and, I may add, entre nous, his es- 
pecial abhorrence. 

Iam told that upon this occasion my respected 
father conducted himself in a manner which would 
have done credit to a Nelson ora Napoleon. The 
time was eight A. M., the scene the breakfast-table, 
with himself at the head, and on either side his 
youthfal and (owing to an abundance of the delect- 
able compound known as “‘ Stewart’s Golden ”) sweet 
family. The chops were insufficient, biscuits sour, 
coffee muddy and children clamorous as a quintette 
of juvenile Camanches, yet papa had not only the 
nerve to rise and extend his hand, but also to assure 
the inopportune arriver that he was glad to see her 
looking in such excellent health. 

She wasn’t, then, and no such thing! Miss Ruhamy 
snapped, ina way that reminded you of a vicious 
puppy; she’d had the new-aralagy long back till 
every one of her joints felt unhinged, and what the 
nhew-dralagy hadn’t done for, them pesky rattling 
railroad cars had! : 

Papa condoled with her on the combined i!l-effect 
of neuralgia and railway cars, and asked her if she 
had breakfasted. 

Our visitor bestowed a lengthy stare upon the 
clock before replying, when she said, significantly, 
that she had. She generally took her breakfast in the 
morning ,&nd the occasion of a journey was no rea- 
son, as she knew of, why she ehould defer that meal 
till the middle of the forenoon! 

A prolonged Howl from Bertha, whose syrup had 
been secretly confiscated by the lawless Kathleen, 
spared papa the pains of comment or reply, and a 
violent domestic storm followed, only too common: 
in that latitude. During the heavier part of it, 
Miss Ruhamy sat bolt upright in the most uncom- 
furtable chair in the room, her thin lips set together, 
and her yellow-green eyes flashing ina most ominous 
manner; and scarcely had the last yell sounded on 
the tortured air when her emotion took audible ex- 
pression. 

She must confess, she averred, that after she had 
taken all that trouble to come clear down from 
Poguecheekville, behind that nasty, screeching in- 
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gine, on the hottest day in the month, to see her 
poor dear dead sister Samantha’s son, she hadn’t ex- 
pected to receive no such indifference at the hands 
of—of—and here she paused, it must have been for 
want of breath, for. I never knew of her to pause for 
anything else, if I except want of manners! 

** What did she mean?” asked papa, in surprise. 

But the unmated, overcome by grief or temper, 
sobbed, and made no reply, 

Her nephew repeated bis question. 

Still the saline flood flowed, and still no answer. 

Papa pushed back his chair at that, and rose up. 

** Aunt Rahamy,” he said, dryly, ‘‘ when you have 
recovered yourself, perhaps you will be able to tell 
me what all this means. Pray, take your own time 
about it! Good-morning.” 

And before she had divined his intention, the nat- 
uraliy irritated man had left the room, and the last 
thread of his Scotch sack was fluttering round the 
corner of Great Charles street. 

Miss Rubamy’s grief subsided at that with a rapid- 
ity which gave one the impression that she belonged 
to the class of emotionists who possess the power of 
assuining, or laying aside, emotion ad lbitum, and, 
having bestowed a ferce. scowl upon: Bertha, and » 
ringing box upon the ear of the iackless Kate, she 
went off to the nursery with such a rustle and clatter 
as to wake up the two weeks’ baby, and frighten 
baby's feeble mamma so that her teeth chattered. 

**T heard, Lovina,” she said, seating herself with 
more force than elegance in a chair by the bed, “I 
heard that you had got girl—a girl, 
Lovina, and I was surprised !’’ 

“Yes,” replied mamma, faintly. 

** Yes,” Miss Ruhamy repeated, seeming to gather 
strength from the too evident weakness of her adver- 
sary, “yes, and as I remarked before, I was sur- 
prised.” 

** You might well say that, if you had seen what a 
fine little girl it is, too, and the mother so poorly,” 
nurse here interposed. ‘‘ Just look at this, ma’am; 
did ever you see a finer at only a fortnight?” 

And, before she could prevent her, the good-na- 
tured creature had dumped the rosy morsel of 
squirming humanity square upon our unsuspecting 
relative’s angular lap. 

lam told that, upon being thus unceremoniously 
thrust into the unwilling embrace of my great-aunt, 
my first movements seemed to augur a downright 
infantile squall, bat thinking better of it, I staid my 
mouth before it had reached half its capacity, and 
lay and blinked at her with all my might. 

Surely, no operation of things, natural or physical 
under the sun, is small enough to consider as of no 
importance, since upon that simple, unpremeditated 
squint, hinged the future destiny of your friendly 
scribe. At sight of it, Miss Ruhamy uttered a sound 
between a yell and groan. 

*“O aunt, what is the matter?” gasped mamma. 

** Lovina, Lovina!” cried Miss Ruhamy, excitedly, 
“ did you see it?” 

** See what?” asked nurse, seeing that mamma 
was unequal to speaking. 

** His—his cas/ of the eye! the very precious, iden- 
tical look of my dear departed Thomas T. O babe—O 
babe!” And bending over me, in unparalleled (for 
her) ecstasy, she directed a chaste kiss towards my 
atom of a face, which struck me fair in the right 
eye. 

If I had screamed, even at that provocation, it 
would, to use a very pithy, common expression, 
have been all up with me; as 1 did not, and as 
the sole effect this impromptu salute had, was to 
infuse fresh vigor into my squint, the last vestige 
of Miss Hurlburt’s equanimity deserted her, and she 
burst into tears. 

The remainder of the day she paesed in her own 
chamber; but when papa came tp stairs after sup- 
per, he was surprised out of speech to find her occupy- 
ing nurse’s chair, with me on her lap. 

** Well, it is queer, isn’t it?” she asked, soeming at 
once to diyine his thought. 

Of course he assented, and then, not knowing ex- 
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actly what to add, took refuge in asking mamma 
how she found herself this evening? 
Miss Ruhamy prevented the reply by saying, in 


tones which threw me into a violent fit of hiccough: : 


** Nephew, I have an important communication to 
make to you.” 

Papa signified his readiness to hear it, while at- 
tempting to insinuate a epoonful of sugar into my 
mouth. 

“ But it is necessary that I should first have your 
undivided attention.” 

This was aleo given her; whereupon she said, with 
@ partial return of her old acrimony: 

‘* Nephew, you know that while I am the last per- 
son to object to female offspring in the abstract, I do 
object to six in one house—especially in such a house 
as this! When I heard, therefore, that your sixth 
was a girl, is itany won.ler that it excited my disap- 
probation, or is it not? In case it had been a boy, [ 
bad a planin my mind, long cherished there, and 
round which many fond anticipations cluster. At 
first, I thought this plan was frustrated by Lovina’s 
perversity, but, upon mature deliberation, I tind 
that, though seriously marred, it is not.utterly de- 
strdyed. Nephew, are you so happy as to have ever 
known Mr. Tomlinson?” 

‘* What, shock-headed Tom, as we boys used to call 
him?” 

‘TI refer,” said our aunt, with chilling dignity, ‘‘ to 
Mr. Thomas Tomlinson of Poguecheekville. Perhaps 
you may not remember—”’ 

“ OV’ cried papa, suddenly recalling a bit of fam- 
ily history, in which his aunt’s name was tenderly 
connected with the abovementioned T. T. “ He 
died, didn’t he?” 

“* Yes,” responded Miss Ruhamy, dolorously, 
“ asthma took him off at the youthful age of forty- 
one, poor dear! It has always been my intention 
to commemorate him in your family, but circum- 
stances have been too much for me! If any one of 
your girls had been a boy, and if you had consented 
to bestow upon that child the name of the lamented 
T.T.—” 

** But not one of them és a boy!’ interrupted papa, 
with not quite his usual serenity. 

Miss Ruhamy bestowed a reproachfal glance upon 
him. 

** I should hardly think it worth your while to re- 
mind me of that!” she cried, affecting to wipe a tear 
from a suspiciously dry eye. ‘I should say that no 
one had more cause to remember that fact than my- 
self! No, don’t speak,” she pursued, eagerly, seeing 
papa open his lips, * but first let me ask you a quea- 
tion. Have you given this child a name?” 

The lady was informed that I was as destitate in 
this direction as of an inheritance. 

“Then will you name her for my departed 
Thomas?” 

“Thomas?” cried papa, in great amazement. ‘‘Call 
a girl Thomas?” 

* Exactly,” responded Miss Ruhamy, comp sedly, 
“with an addition. Thomasina Tomlinson Rose— 
what do you think of that, nephew?” 

A faint groan from the bed expressed mamma’s 
views of it pretty clearly. My father was not so lu- 
cid; he only thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
whistled. 

“Of course,” continued great-aunt, in accelerated 
tones, “I shouldn’t expect this favor without re- 
tarning an equivalent, and I am free to say that, if 
you will consent to it, I will do the fair thing by the 
child while I live, and at my death make her my 
sole heir; and that, I take it, is a consideration worth 
thinking of.” 

And she said truly, papa being at that time only 
janior clerk in a banking-house, with an expensive 
family on his hands, and only his salary to support 
iton; while mamma had not the most meagre annu- 
ity to swell the domestic fand, and not a shadow of 
anexpectation. To be sure, Thomasina Tomlinson 
was no slight thing to hamper a poor, unoffending 
creature with tor life, but poverty seemed a worse; 
80, of the two evils, my fond parents chose what look- 
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ed to them the least, by yielding consent to the pro- 
posal of our wealthy relative. 

What I have suffered from this apparently trivial 
event, passes speech. With the first dawn of my 
reason my misery commenced. Away back, just as 
I began to toddle out of infancy, nurse-used to take 
me out daily ostensibly for an airing, but for the tole 
purpose, it seemed to me, of introducing: my obnox- > 
ious name to the public ear. It wae, “Tom, don’t 
do that!” and “Tommy dear, ace this,” from the 
time we started till the moment of our return, and . 
if nurse possessed any strong quality, beside a pas— 
sion for beef and ale, it was strength of voice! Of 
course, with the curivsity incident to that mighty 
fraternity, every little ragamuftin in the street would 
turn and look at me. At sight of my dainty curls 
and tiny round features, an expression of indescri- 
bable scorn would flame into their dirty faces, and 
“*O what a girl-boy!” would invariably follow. ; 

And when, in hottest rage, Prady would retort: 

‘* An’ shure, ye spalpeens, she’s not a b’y at all—at 
all! but a fine bit leddy, a’nt ye, Tommy dear?” the © 
young Bobemians- would dash beyond reach of her 
brawny fist, yelling lustily: . sone . 
 *DLommy, Tommy—O},what.a name-for s girl”, 

‘At school it was even worse. I could endure the - 
insults of the canaille with consideruble fortitude, but _ 
for the malice—tipped arrows of my equals I had no 
philosophic balm. 

Yet this was bliss to what afterwards befell me at 
home. 

Just before I reached my seventh year papa’s long * 
cherished wish was gratitied; I became the sister of 
bouncing twin-brother. From that point 1 date an 4 
accession of misery. Then it was that I fell into par- 
tial disfavor with our Aunt Ruhamy. I had been so 
an fortunate as to lose the equint which reminded her 
of the “ dear departed,” with my “long clothes;” 
she had never quite furgiven me for not being of the © 
masculine gender,and now seemed to consider me cul- 
pable in some way because the twins were! to add to 
this, my good parents would look at the babies, then 
at me, in the most suggestive way; shake their heads . 
and say, ‘“ what a pity it was they bad not waited!” 
or some similar words, which, while they were not 
in themselves offensive, served to agrravate me, from 
their perfect correspondence with my own opinion. 

I might cite many instances of my suffering, which 
I am sure would excite your keenest sympathy, did 
not space forbid. One hint. and I proceed to the chief . 
incidenta in my little history. How should you like — 
to have your firet valentine bear the superscription 
Thomasina Tomlinson, and your first love-letter com- ' 
mence either ‘‘ Sweetest Tommie” or ‘‘ most charm- ~ 
ing Tom?” 

If my sisters boasted superiority in name—and . 
they all did—in personal appearance { was second to 
none of them. There is no doubt but my charms 
were heightened by the handsome apparel which my 
great aunt furnished me, but apart from this, I think : 
I should have been pronounced the belle of the 
family. 

The two elders were married and Blanche was en- 
gaged, when I reached my seventeenth year. I was 
still prohibited general society, because mamma 
thought three daughters on her bands too many at 
one time, and Maud and Amy were jJast brought out; 
but lectures were allowed me, with occasional con- 
certs, a8 @ great treat. Amy was a good-natured 
creature, and used often to accompany me to these, 
and one evening, as @ special favor, Blanche acted as 
my chaperone; with the understanding that ber 
prospective husband (who was unavoidably engaged 
the first of the evening) should come for us at the 
close of the entertainment. This he failed to do, and 
we found, to our consternation, that not orly were 
we cavalicriess, but also that it was raining beavily— 
a contingency for which we were quite unprepared. 

Our effurts to secare a carriage, Or even an Gm- * 
breila, were futile, and we stood in the slowly thin- 
ning lobby, utterly at a loss to know what to do, 
when I felt a light touch on my shoulder. Taking 
no notice of this, I became conscious of some person 
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making an attempt to pass me, and directly a shrill 
falsetto voice piped: 

“If you will allow me, young ladies.” 

I looked down -literally down, for 1 was tall of my 
age—to see, what on the instant I shoukid have taken 
for an animated tailor’s model, standing at my elbow ; 
a very diminutive, very duintily-dreseed young man, 
with an almost colorless face, and who had the look 
of being actually oppressed by the costliness of his 
personal adornments, his Jowelled opera-giase, and 
cane, likewise jewelled. 

“*I gather, ladies, that you are unprotected from 
this very severe rain,” he li-ped. “If you consent, 
I shall be charmed to place my carriage at your dis- 
posal. Allow me.” And with a little flourish he ex- 
tended to me a tinted vellum card, on which was en- 
graved, in blue and silver, ‘‘Kex Reginald Fitz 
Frisque.” 

I banded it to Blanche. She gave it a half look and 
my arm an excited pressure. 

“ Heir of the great Mr. Fitz Frisque of Lombardy 
Square!” she said, under her breath. Then stepping 
forward, accepted the very welcome offer in her most 
graceful style, 

A solemn footman in livery escorted us to the ele- 
gant vehicle in waiting at the private entrance of the 
hall. Blanche gave our directions with a thrill of 
pride, as she afterwards told me, that it was no long- 
er Great Charles street (our circumstances were vast- 
ly improved since my childhood, and we now owned 
a nice little box of our own in an irreproachable 
neighborhood), and we were directly rolling towards 
home, accompanied by our aristocratic protector. 

I omit a recital of the excitement caused at home 
by this little adventure. In hazarding the guess that 
this was not the last that we should see of our knight, 
Blanche ostablished her sagacity beyond question, 
for the very next day the handsome landau, bearing 
the Fitz Frieque arms upon its polished panels, 
whirled into Clinton Avenue, and the heir of all this 
splendor was shown into our prettv drawing-room. 
The noteworthy fact is, that this call was but the 
precursor of many others. But the must wonderful 
item ir, that it proved that I was the load-star which 
drew him there! 

Of course he did not come many times without 
learning that I was something beside “ the youngest 
Miss Rose.” It was during his sixth call, I think, 
that he heard Fritz call me Tom—and Fritz had a 
way of making it sound worse than any of the others. 

I noticed that the gentleman seemed much moved 
by this at the moment, and as soon as Fritz leit the 
room, he said: 

“I observe that your brother has a very singular 
pet name for you.” ' 

“Very,” I assented, concisely, hoping to throw 
him off the subject. But he was not so easily 
diverted. 

“ If—it—if I may be so bold,” he went on, hurried- 
ly, “ permit me to say that [ would not allow him to 
take such liberties.” 

My heart gave a great throb of mortification, as it 
always did when this subject was introduced; but, 
thinking it as well to face it first as last, I said, as 
calmly as I could: 

** Fritz only addresses me as all my family are in 
the habit of doing.” 

The gentleman looked incredulous. 

* You thought I rejoiced in some pretty poetical 
appellation, because my sisters are so happy as to do 
80, didn’t you, Mr. Fitz Frisque?” I said, with ill- 
concealed bitterness. ‘‘ Bat my aunt had the privi- 
lege of naming me, and she showed her claim to it by 
calling me Thomasina Tomlinson. For ‘short,’ I am 
sometimes called Tommy, or more frequently Tom, 
as you have just heard.” 

I pitied my guest then, more than I did myself. 
His effort to suppress his feelings was all he was ca- 
pable of making, but they triumphed finally, and the 
word “ Horrible!” in low tones, escaped him. 

* What have I said?” he cried, in almost the same 
breath. “ Boor thatI am! My dear Miss Rose, will 
you ever pardon me?” 

I assured him of my hearty forgiveness. 

He brightened, thanking me in the most fervent 
manner; but the next moment his face was over- 
Cast again. 

“*f was about to ask the privilege of addressing 
you by your Christian name,” he said, ‘‘ but—” 

I came to the rescue. 

** You couldn’t think of calling me Tom?” 

“ Don't be affronted, my dear Miss Rose! pray don’t 
be affronted, but—I—don’t—balieve—I—could! But 
I'll tell you what I will do,” he added, brightening 
again. “I can’t go on forever calling you Miss Rose, 
bat I’ ask Chevaleur—my particular friend—to 
make me up &@ name out of T—T—Thoma—out of 
your given name; he’s a genius, Gus is—brilliant at 
such things! and he’ll study out something choice— 
that is, of course, if you'll allow him.” 

I gave consent, aud wiil here state, for the benefit 
of the curious, that the result of the brilliant Mr. 
Chevaleur’s “‘ study” was “ Tiny;” which, as I was 
at least a head taller than Mr. Fitz Frisque, sounded 
odd enough, coming from him. But he considered 
it such a felicitous fancy, and d to p it 
with so much relish, that I could never find heart to 
ridicule it as I might otherwise have done. 

In spite of my unromantic name, Mr. Fitz Frisque 
continued his calls at our house, paying me many 
especial attentions, and finally proposing to papa for 
my hend in marriage; a circumstance which papa, 
who had no tact to spare, blurted out at the tea-table 
before the whole family. 

Thad neyer thought mamma an ambitious—cer- 
tainly she was not a echeming woman. {‘So her 

















girls married good, bonesf men,” I had often heard 
her say, ‘‘ she would be satisfied.” 

I was, therefore, greatly surprised at her very evi- 
dent delight when papa made this opportune au- 
nouncement. 

Robin stopped between big mouthfuls of bread 
and Jam to mumble “ Hunkidori!” Fritz threw up 
his napkin, and shouted the detestable phrase “Bully 
for youl” Maudand Amy screamed simultaneously, 
and Blanche ran round and gave me a little hug, 
crying: 

“O Tom, I’m 80 glad!’ 

** I don’t see what for,” said I, bruskly. ° 

“Why, that you are going to be Mrs. Fitz 
Frisque.” 

“That will never be,” responded I. ‘‘I like Mr. 
F. F. very weil, but as for marrying him—lI couldn’t 
think of it!’’ 

** You are excited now, dear, and don’t know what 
you do think,” said mamma, soothingly. ‘ You'll 
feel differently by-and-by.” 

“ Perhaps,” I conceded. “ People’s minds don’t 
stand still, 1 suppose! Bat you’!] never see me Mrs. 
Fitz F, I don’t love him, and I will not give a hand 
which my heart could not follow!” 

**Tom Rose!” cried Amy, ‘‘ you are about as likely 
@ specimen of a goose as ever I saw!” 

“Sneers will not make a traitor of me!” I retorted. 

“ Thomasina,” said my father, and I knew he was 
seriously disturbed, for he never spoke to me in that 
way else, “* Thomasina, you are talking in a most un- 
becoming manner!” 

** Papa, do you want me to marry this man?” 

**T most certainly do!” was the prompt reply. 

I lost my patience at that. 

‘* Papa Rose!” I cried, in a voice shaking with an- 
ger, ‘I am disappointed in you! Ifthe whole world 
had told me you were a mercenary man, I wouldn’t 
have believed it!” 

I never knew papa could be stern, but he was then. 
In afew scathing words he reprimanded me for my 
“unfilial insolence,” and bade me leave the room; 
which I did, more in passion than penitence, I am 
ashamed to say. 

A sleepless night did not improve me, and it was 
in no amiable mood that I obeyed, on the following 
morning, @ summons to my Aunt Rahamy’s room. 
Nor was my temper benefited by the way in which 
she asked me whatever had I been doing to myzelf to 
make me look go like a fright? 

I explained my trouble, with the hope of finding a 
possible ally in her. Vain hope! She had always 
favored my wealthy lover, and my present confession 
met a torrent of verbal abuse beside which papa’s 
little reproof dwindled into nothing. 

I heard her through without interruption. I shut 
my lips together and set my teeth, and intended to 
make no reply—but it was nouse! I feltas though I 
must speak or die! 

“ Aunt Ruhamy!” I cried; “I should think I had 
suffered enough from you in the past without this 
imposition!’ 

**Suffered—from—me ?” each word sounding like 
the explosion of a percussion cap. ‘ What do you 
mean, you jade?” 

“You know already!” retorted I, forgetting all 
courtesy in the grievance of my life. ‘Isn’t it to 
you I owe the most abominable name that ever af- 
flicted any poor girl? Hasn’t it been the shame— 
the pest—the misery of all my past, and isn’t it going 
to follow me down to the very grave?” 

I don’t like to think of what followed, and it would 
humiliate me to the last degree to see it in print. 
Let it suffice tur me to tell you that it was a most 
violent scene, in which my great aunt gave me a 
stinging blow on the ear, with a solemn threat of 
disinberitance, and I conducted myself in a highly 
unchristian manner. . 

This disgraceful affair occurredin June. The girls 
had been talking some weeks of a trip to Long 
Branch, and mamma had so strongly intimated an 
intention of taking me along with them, that I con- 
sidered it a settled thing, and was making prepara- 
tions accordingly. But my ‘‘ mutinous conduct,” as 
Blanche phrased it, pat an end to that, and I was 
ignominivusly packed off to spend the summer on 
my Uncle Ben’s farm, in northern New York, tor 
punishment; while my sisters, with mamma, involv- 
ed themselves in the pleasures and excitements of 
the Branch. 

I went to Earlesfield under protest, and I staid 
there under protest ex«ctly three days; then my 
mood changed. It would be almost impossible for 
any enthusiastic young girl to abide among that 
magnificent mountain scenery, surrounded by the 
wholesome influences of the country, for a- longer 
time without yielding to the sweet genius of the 
place; and I had not seen four suns soar above the 
blue hills which skirted my uncle’s farm on the east, 
before 1 felt like a changed creature. 

At first my pleasure was much marred by the lot- 
ters of Maud (who did scribe duty for the family), 
which were mostly filled with aggravating reflections 
upon my late folly, and accounts of the pain and an- 
noyance it caused all my kiudred. But after a time 
she incidentally mentioned a new arrival—a travel- 
led young Southerner, who was setting the Branch 
all agog with hia elegant appointments and air ala 
Grand Seigneur, and from that day her episties be- 
came pretty nearly filled with glowing details of the 
lion, and I was left unmolested to the coantless de- 
lights of country life. 

I had been at the farm nearly a month, when one 
sultry afternoon, as I lay upon the lounge in my 
chamber, immersed in the fortunes of ‘‘ John Hali- 
fax,” and generally dishevelled in both person and 








mind, my Cousin Edna put her curly head inside the 
door, with the information that I was wanted down 
stairs. 

“If it’s Jack Marden, you can tell him that I’ve 
concluded not to go berrying this afternoon—it’s 
altogether too warm,” I repiied, going on with my 
story. 

“It isn’t Jack Marden at all!” responded Edna, in 
a voice which at once drew my attention to ber pret- 
ty little mouth, qaivering with mirth and mischief. 
“ It’s a city chap, mother thinks, and he gave me 
this for you.” 

My heart gavo a great throb of annoyance at sight 
of the trifle which she held gingerly between her 
plump thumb and forefinger, for well I knew that 
dainty card with its elaborate crest in silver and 
blue. 

**O Edna Merrill!” cried I; ‘‘ however am I to see 
him in this plight?” 

‘* He looks as though he jast came out of a band- 
box!” said Edna, mischievously. ‘‘ Bat don’t fret, 
dear Tom, I'l) help you fix in a jiffy.” ~ 

And she did help me with such ready fingers 
that I was shortly arrayed in my newest French 
muslin, and went down to the parlor to receive my 
unexpected guest. 

I was not glad to see my old lover, but he was so 
unfeignedly delighted to see me, in spite of the un- 
complimentary way in which I bad treated his pro- 
posals, that my mood rather uubent, and I was 
somewhat more cordial than, I am afraid, I should 
otherwise have been. 

He had been to Long Branch, he said, and gave 
me a good-natured account of mamma and the girls. 
But even Long Branch, withont me, he pathetically 
added, was barely tolerable! and he had packed off 
to Earlesfield without disclosing his intentions to a 
single soul, with a taint bope of inducing me to re- 
consider my “ late cruel determination.” 

“That it was impossible for me to do, unless for 
the purpose of strengthening it!’ I answered him, 
bruskly, nor was I more courteous in several other 
inatances. But, notwithstanding this, he prolonged 
his call to such an anfashionable length, that I began 
to fear he did not mean to leave at all, and was re- 
flecting with considerable trepidation upon the pros- 
pect of baving to introduce him at my uncle’s tea- 
table, when he rose to take his leave, with the un- 
welcome announcement that he had taken rooms at 
the hotel in Earlesfield for some days, and should 
hope to see me almost constantly. 

Such a week as the next one was! My old pas- 
times were prevented, or my old pleasure in them 
utterly destroyed, by this human burr. Everywhere 
I went he followed me, as indefatigable as my shad- 
ow, and as hard to quitof. And I never dreamed 
before that he could be so disagreeable, becauee, I 
suppose, heretofore, I had seen him in his sphere, 
and here he was decidedly out of it. And the worst 
of it all was that he said and did all the outrageous 
things with such a placid air, unconscious of offence, 
that I could not find excuse for relieving myself by 
fiying into a passion with him. 

One evening he joined me in a walk I had delight- 
ed in taking with my Cousin Hugh. 

{ was dressed in a handsome white walking suit, 
never worn before, and, from a consciousness of look- 
ing extremely pretty, was in thorough good-humor 
when we started. But Mr. Fitz F. was so full of 
platitudes, even for him, that by the time we had 
reached our destination, I was completely out of 
sorta, and resolved to return home by a “ short cut,” 
which I had sometimes taken with Hugh, when we 
were in haste. 

This “short cut’ was not a pleasant or very safe 
one, leading throngh a boggy bit of country, travers- 
ed by huge logs in varions stages of decay; and Mr. 
F. F. objected to trying it. But as I insisted, there 
was nothing for bim to do but to yield with the best 
grace in him. 

We had proceeded half the distance without acci- 
dent, when some evil imp whispered a suggestion to 
me. 

“This is just the locality for snakes,” said 1, 
knowing my escort’s profound horror of that rep- 
tile. 

“* Snakes ?” gasped the gentleman; “ snakes ?” 

**Yes;” I responded, inwardly exulting over his 
apparent trepidation. ‘‘ Hugh tells me that he and 
the boys used to come over here and hunt them, just 
for sport; they killed any quantity, too—black snakes, 
and adders, and all sorte,” I added, regardless of the 
rapidly whitening face before me. 

Mr. Fitz Frisque clutched my arm with a grip that 
I would not have believed him capable of. 

“ My dear young lady!’’ shrieked he; “let’s go 
back. ‘I wouldn’t keep on in this horrid quagmire 
for worlds!" 

** It’s as far back as it is forward,” said I, malicious- 
ly; “ we may as well keep on, now.” 

But Mr. Fitz Frisque wouldn't bear to that, and in 
the vehemence of his expostulation, he gave me a 
little push which unsettled my foothold on the slip- 
pery log; my efforts to recover it but accelerated the 
catastrophe, and I fell headlong into the bog. 

Mr. Fitz Friaque’s distress was most ludicrous, and 
at that stage of the proceedings, I laughed in spite of 
my vexation. Bent two-thirds double, to preserve 
his own equilibrium, his arms outepread, and his sal- 
low face undergoing a variety of contortions, he 
would have dragged a smile from the most confirmed 
hypochondriac. 

I had fallen in such a way that a little ingenuity 
on his part would have relieved me with no greater 
than some mud stains on my frock, but he seemed 
incapable of anything but grimaces. 





** Plant your cane firmly in the bark, and give me 
your hand!” cried I. 

“My dear Mies Rose, it would give me infinite 
pleasure—but I daren’t! I should certainly lose my 
balance and fall, perhaps into the very jaws of a ra- 
pacious snake!” piped the puppet. 

“Sit down on the log, then,’’ I directed; ‘‘ sup- 
port yourself with one hand, and reach me the 
other.” 

“ But my feet!” gasped the hero ofa thousand balls, 
* you forget that by doing that I should expose my 
Seer’ 

“I did forget that you are both a coward and a 
fool!” screamed I, angrily. And I set about rescuing 
myself frum my unpleasant position. 

Slowly struggling to my feet, I attempted to gain 
the log, but the first step plunged me into the bog to 
my knees. 

Fitz Frisque grimaced, and shouted at the top of 
his *mail falsetto voice: 

** Halloo there, somebody! a young lady perishing 
in the quicksand! Help! Hurrah! help, help, 
harrah!” 

Farther effort to extricate myself sunk me still 
deeper in the bog, and I wae beginning to experience 
some omotions of real alarm, when I felt a strong 
arm flung round my waist, which quickly lifted me 
from my perilous position, nor relaxed its clasp even 
when my trembling feet were placed once more upon 
the treacherous log. 

Never dreaming that the rescuer could be any oth- 
er than my stalwart Consin Hugh, who had rendered 
me more than one equally welcome service before 
this, I leaned my hot and muddy cheek against his 
breast, gasping excitedly: 

“QO Hugh! what a mercy it is you came!” and 
then, like any other fool of a woman, began to cry! 

A gentle band put back the hair which had fallen 
from its comb, with very much the touch it would 
have used in doing this service for a child, and a voice, 
that was not Hugh’s voice at all, suid, kindly: 

“T am afraid you are hurt.” 

Liiting my head quickly from its resting-placa, I 
saw, not the ruddy face and herculcan shoulders of 
my favorite cousin, but the features and figure ofa 
stranger. 

What [ said, or how I got home, is more than I 
know. The first thing Iremember with any distinct- 
ness, is standing among the stately hollyhocks and 
nodding salvias in Edna’s little garden, with a gal- 
lant stranger by my side, and the luckless Fitz 
Frisque loitering in the rear. 

The latter gentloman at once took a hasty and em- 
barrassed leave; the other followed directly, but 
before doing so, asked permission to call upon me, 
which I granted with positive reluctance—for, not- 
withstanding the service he had rendered me, I could 
hardly forgive him for having seen mein such a sorry 
plight. 

“* And who shall J inquire for?” 

I thought I detected the least sound of amusement 
in the weli-modulated voice, and it vexed me instant- 
ly, for I had a profound horror, in those days, of 
being laughed at. 

‘6 Tom Rose!” retorted I, with a defiant look at 
the dark, handsome face. ‘I look like it, don’t 1?” 

The shapely black brows lifted themse)ves in a lit- 
tle arch, and I could see the red lips, in spite of their 
jetty covering, take on the least bit of curve—wheth- 
er of surprise or scorn I could not tell, but chose to 
think it the latter, and, vexed still more by the 
thought, I added, with marked bitterness: 

“If yon object to plain Tom Rose, ask for Miss 
Thouiasina Tomlinson Rose, which is the name in 
full that I have the honor to bear!” 

Not a feature betrayed any emotion which the 
stranger might have experienced at this brusk 
speech, neither did he refer to it by word, but with 
a stately bow and quiet ‘‘ good-evening”’ he walked 
away, leaving me sorry and mortified enough for 
having behaved myself with such great foolishness. 

Mr. Fitz Frisque did not appear at the farm the 
following morning, as was his custom, but sent his 
valet, instead, with an elaborate excuse. His nerves 
were too much shaken by the events of the previous 
evening, he assured me, to admit of the least excite- 
ment for the present. An announcement which, I 
must confess, I was glad enough to hear. Neither 
did the strange gentleman call, though I watched 
for him allday. This waa probably the cause of the 
dissatisfied mood in which Hugh found me on bis 
arrival trom the village, with a letter from Maud; 
containing the intelligence of our Aunt Rahamy’s 
violent illness, and closing with an imperative call 
for my immediate return home. A communicstion 
not calculated to restore my cheerfalness, as all muet 
admit! But, much as I rebelled against this inop- 
portune summons, I dared not disregard it, and the 
second morning from this found me once more amid 
the familiar city scenes, whither mamma and the 
girls had preceded me by two days. 

Our reunion was not, I regret to say, a harmonious 
one. Aunt Ruhamy’s illness, though severe, was 
very brief, and left her more queruloug and intoler- 
ant than ever; Macd, who had been called away 
from the Branch two weeks earlier than she antici- 
pated, was, in the expressive language of nurse, “‘ a8 
cross as two sticks ;” mamma was willing to-be home, 
but nervous as she always was after a fashionable 
summer campaign, and the ill-humor of the entire 
family was once more launched against me, in a re- 
newal of the Fits Frisque difficulty. How I kept out 
of a brain fever, I don’t know; I certainly was tor- 
mented enough to have had a chronic one! 

As soon as Aunt Ruhamy was able to travel, she 
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with me for a compagnon du voyage ; which plan was 
carried into effect. We were absent a month, and 
upon our return, I instantly detected a marked 
change in Maud. Her head, which she had «lways 
borne with the air of a duchess, was held more loftily 
than ever; her assumption of superiority more man- 
ifest, and her general air fhat of one who considers 
herself the chief actor in a most important drama. 
Tunis she explained before we had been together an 
hour, by telling me that she had found her Long 
Branch hero! 

‘I didn’t know that you had lost him,” I remark- 
ed, innocently. 

“ Yes,” she answered; “he left the Branch quite 
suddenly, some days before we came home, but re- 
appeared here as suddenly just after you and Aunt 
Ruhy went away. And he has called on me five 
times in the last three weeks,” added she, with a 
significance that was not lost upon me, though I saw 
fit to make no reply. . 

I did not have to wait long to ses Maud’s hero, 
whom she introduced to me as ‘‘Mr. Roger Dever- 
eaux, from Virginia.” And who should be prove to 
be but my hero, too! 

He received me as a stranger might have done, 
making no allusion to our one meeting—nor ‘li: J 
mention it; but daring his many following calis | 
often detected him looking at me with a light in his 
regal black eyes which nothing in our present ac- 
quaintance seemed to suggest. 

Maud was in her element in those days, and so full 
of unreasonablo whims and extravagant fancies, 
besides being 80 uncomfortably arbitrary, that 
mamma, poor, dear soul! told me one day, in strict 
confidence, she *‘ should be relieved when the child 
was married and settled.” 

“ Tf that time ever comes!” said I, dubjonsly. 

Mamma came nearer, and in a very low tone, as if 
fearfal of being overheard: 

“Tom,” said she, ‘‘ perhaps it is not so far away as 
you may think. I have great hopes that Mr. Dev- 
ereaux is in love with our Maud.” 

Mr. Devereaux in love with our Maud! I could 
hardly have told at the time why that should be so 
unpalatable a thought*to me. But it was; and puz- 
zling over it day after day and night after night, I 
suddenly stumbled upon the very unwelcome con- 
clusion, that it must be because I was myself in love 
with Mr. Roger Devereaux! 

I remember so well—I was in the library when this 
wretched conviction forced itself upon me. The 
room was in twilight, and I sitting alone upon papa’s 
big lounge, when who should come in but the very 
geatleman of whom Iwas so ruefully thinking! 

He had been told, as I afterwards learned, that it 
was Maud who was there, and came forward with 
outstretched hand, saying, in the familiar tones that 
always moved me so strangely: 

“@ood-evening, Miss Maud. Romancing in the 
firelight, I venture?’”’ 

** G@ood-evening,” I faltered. 

He hastened his steps. 

** What, little Lina!” (he had improvised a respect- 
able name out of Thomasina Tomlinson, you see.) I 
fancied the tones were some way changed, and he 
came and seated himself beside me. 

** My dear child,” said he, with an air of tender 
concern, “‘ something troubles you; what is it?’’ 

I couldn’t tell him that it was love of him! and I 
was too agitated to substitute a plausible story, so I 
said nothing. 

He put out his hand at that, and began to smooth 
my hair just as he did after he had helped me out of 
the bog. His touch was electrical; 1 trembled trom 
head to foot. 

“ What is it, Lina?” in a tone I could not doubt. 

Still I made no reply, except in a low sob that 
would not be controlled. 

With a little, impulsive movement, he transferred 
bis hand from hair to cheek, drawing my head down 
to his breast. With his warm lips he brushed a 
traant lock from my brow; his breath swept my hot 
face, and I am convinced that he was on the point of 
saying something of the utmost importance to me, 
when we heard Mand’s voice in the hall. I crept 
back into my corner; Mr. Devereaux hastily aban- 
doned his seat, and by the time she had gained the 
room, was standing in his most nonchalant attitude, 
considering a marble Schiller which adorned the man- 
tel- piece. 

He staid to dinner that day, and, as fate would 
have it, that miserable Fitz Frisque affair was 
brought up for discussion. To be sure he had grown 
to seem quite like an old family friend, but that was 
no reason why papa should blurt that story out as 
he did! I didn’t think Mr. Devereaux showed much 
courtesy in the matter, either, for, though he must 
have seen from my crimeon cheeks and confused 
manner, how it distressed me—he entered into it 
most minutely; drawing from the family a detailed 
account of it all, together with their several opinions, 
while I sat by, too indignant to utter one of the 
thoughts which seemed fairly suffocating me! 

“As I understand it,” he remarked, while deliber- 
ately removing the skin of a pear, after each of my 
remorseless relatives had said his (or her) say, “ your 
chief interest in the matter, madam, is to secure an 
eligible purti for your daughter?” 

Mamma conceded that it was. 

“ Bat I think, from persona! observation, that Mr. 
Fitz Frisque is not this,” said the gentleman, coolly. 
And then what did he do but proceed to give 
them a graphic description of my adventure in Uncle 
Ben’s bog. “And, asin one sense, this young lady 
may be said to owe her life to my efforts,” hesaid, in 
conclusion, “ suppose you reward merit by giving 





her to me, instead of to this gentleman, towards 
whom, by your own showing, she cherishes such an 
aversion.” 

What?” cried papa. 

“Mr, Devereaux!” gasped mamma. 

“Tam not sufficiently eligible, perhaps?” with an 
innocent air of concern. 

**O yes!” mamma hastened to assure him. 

** What is the objection, then? I love Miss Lina, 
and she loves me —don’t you, Lina?” 

I don’t know at all what was proper for me to have 
said or done under thecircumstances, but his lumin- 
ous eyes were fall upon me; I recognized in him my 
proper “ lord and master,” and what I did do was to 
nod and speak not a word. 

* You see, friends, she confesses it,” continued 
this prince of imperturbables; ‘‘now what is in the 
way of my becoming your son through being her 
husband?” 

* Nothing,” replied mamma, faintly. 

“Nothing in the world!”’ cried papa, more heartily 
than I had heard him speak fur months. “ And no- 
body knows,” ho added, gayly, ‘‘ how glad I shall be 
to have this confounded Fitz Frisque business 
brought to a close!” 

I apprehended a terrible scene when I found my- 
self alone with Maud, nor did my expectations fall 
far short of reality. She stormed and wept, with ex- 
asperating allusions to ‘“‘scheming chits,” and “ fe- 
male Judases,” and at length fell into a troubled 
sleep, to toss uneasily from side to side, and mutter 
incoherent sentences till morning. . 

In my great happiness, I could afford to be mag- 
nanimous, so I received her taunts with perfect good- 
nature, and took such pains to conciliate her, that 
at length I quite conquered her ill-humor, and won 
her to be my most efficient helper in the wedding 
preparations, which were commenced shortly there- 
after. 

Roger and I were married the following spring, 
and a few weeks later Maud consoled herself and 
him, for their mutual disappointment, by joining her 
hand and fortunes to those of the elegant Fitz 
Frisqne. 

I know no one 80 suited to this position as she. In 
her passion for ‘‘ purple and fine linen,” fashionable 
society and the blue and silver crest, she was second 
not even to him; and like him, she had a deep ab- 
horrence of country bogs. 

My obnoxious name has almost become numbered 
among “ the things that were.” Aunt Rahamy died 
a year ago, leaving her property to different societies, 
with unpronounceable names and impossible objects. 
Roger invariably calis me Lina, papa, mamma and 
the girls following his example; with my friends 
otherwise I am Mrs. Devereaux; and it is only when 
Fritz is home from West Point—which is very rarely 
now—that I ever hear myself addressed as Thomasina 
Tomlinson, or the still more familiar Tom, that used 
to vex me £0. 
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VALUABLE DATES 
The following memoranda of memorable dates, ia 
worth preserving: 
1180, Glass windows first used for light. 
1246, Chimneys first put to houses. 
«1252, Lead pipes for carrying water. 
1290, Tallow candles for light. 
1299, Spectacles invented, by an Italian. 
1302, Paper first made from linen. 
1342, Woollen cloth tirst manufactared in England. 
1410, Art of printing in oil. 
1410, The art of printing from movable types. 
1477, Watches first madein Germany. 
1540, Variations in the compass first noticed. 
1543, Pins first used in Engiand. 
1590, Telescopes invented, by Porta and Jansen. 
1590, Jupiter's satellites discovered, by Jansen. 
1601, Tea first brought to Europe from China. 
1603, Theatres erected in England, by Shakspeare. 
1610, Thermometer invented, by Sanctoras, 
1619, Circulation of blood discovered, by Harvey. 
1625. Bricks first made of any required size. 
1626, Printing in colors invented. 
1629, Newspapers first established. 
1630, Sh: e-buckles first made. 
1635, Wine made from grapes, in England. 
1639, Pendulum clocks inverted. 
1641, Coffee brought to England. 
1641, Sugar-cane cultivated in the West Indies. 
1643, Barometer invented, by Torricelli, in Italy. 
16146, Air-gans invented. 
1749, Steam-engines invented. 
1750, Bread first made with yeast. 





PECULIARITIES OF THE CHINESE. 


The Chinese of San Francisco are a very singular 
set of beings. Almost daily something new and cu- 
rious turns up about them. In the quarters where 
they reside they are seldom idle, but are always to be 
seen making slippers, boots, clothing, cigars, cutting 
up pork, packing, cooking, smoking. They take an 
ordinary room and put a floor through its centre, 
making two stories of it—one above the other. 
Eleven Chinamen will make cigars in a room 6 feet 
by 10. They will sell hogs weighing 150 pounds each, 
roasted whole. Pork is their principal article of ani- 
mal food. They eat everything cf the creature, in- 
side and out, and his hoofs, too, At their theatres, 
the women sit by themselves, in the galleries, smoke 
cigars and nurse babies. The male anditors, the 
actors and musicians, all ke incessantly. The 
orchestra consists of gongs, cymbals, parchments 
stretched across sticks, half globe drums and steel 
triangles. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DR. CLARENDON’S WARD. 


BY LOTTIE BROWN. 





In my humble opinion, one might travel the world 
over, and never find a place so truly beautiful, health- 
ful and delightful as the little seaside town of Merry- 
field, and because I know this and much more, I 
take the liberty of pitching my tent there and begin- 
ning my story with Merryfield for the foundation. 

Entering the town as a traveller, by the way of 
the A—— and R—— railroad, you find yourself 
upon the platform of a pretty, brown depot with 
a high gabled roof, and long low windows from 
whence a crowd oi eager faces are ever peeping forth. 
I have often wondered if they were not fixtures— 
meaning the features—for as I stepped from the cars 
Linvariably saw them, and &m certain that there 
was seldom achango. There were a few young girls 
in the foreground, one or two youngsters a little be- 
hind them, and still further back, an old lady in a 
poke bonnet, or a fisherman, or a farmer in his blue 
drilling jacket. : 

Leaving the depot, you cross a long plank walk, 
where the children trundle hoops or try the music of 
new boots, and come out upon the main etreet., 

Ah, what a street it is, with its broad white road, 
lined with drooping trees, and its grass-grown curb- 
stone! For along distance the town’s people have 
endeavored to make it worthy of its name by laying 
a brick sidewalk, but as the pretty houses grow 
scarce, you will see where they lost patience, and 
broke down, and for the rest of your journey you 
have onlya hard gravelled path, with a border of 
dandelions and violets, ifit be spring time, and if 
summer, of grass, thisiles, and now and then acreep- 
ing rosebush. 

After a while you come to a church, and a little 
farther on a stone cemetery, which somehow seems 
devoid of that dreary unpleasantness usually found in 
like places, and even the marbles look cheerful, and 
well pleased with their position. 

Next there’s a townhouse. It is not one of your 
cold, stately old baildings, standing aloof from the 
rest of its kind, with its great windows staring you 
in the face like the eyes of hobgoblins of which we 
have all read in childhood, but itis snug, neat, has 
comfortable green blinds, and a bread strip of grass 
land on all sides, and a row of jolly old trees in front, 
where the big townsmen hitch their horses on town 
meeting day. 

Then comes a lot of houses—big houses, little 
h , grand h and humble houses, and while 
you are happily contemplating all this, and thinking 
what a glorious place it would be to live and die in, 
you reach a turn in the road, and lo! straight before 
you lies the blue, sparkling sea. 

You knew that Merryfield was on the coast, but 
you forgot all about it until you turned the corner 
and saw the water stretched afar out before you. 
From that moment, you forget the houses, the broad 
fields, the pleasant cemetery, and see only the rest- 
less, heaving mass, the low marsh, the beach bill, the 
piles of seaweed, and the long stretch of white sand. 

And this is Merryficld! 

Now for its inhabitants, that portion of its inhab- 
itants with which you and I have to do. Just above 
the turn in the road, stood a mansion which over- 
looks the entire town, and was the one great house 
therein. The oldest inhabitant could not remember 
when Clarendon Hall first looked abroad upon the 
land and sea, and its owners, Clarendons, from the 
first—if there was a first—like the present one, proud 
and rich. Thus it wasthe pride of all the village 
people, and young Dr. Clarendon the leader of every 
good thing going. 

Oa summer nights he was always visible, sitting 
lazily upon the veranda, watching the rings of smoke 
that curled up from his fragrant cigar, his dusky 
eyes half closed, his handsome head thrown back 
upon the cushions of his armchair, the purple-black 
waves straying carelessly over the dark velvet. 

Once in a while he called patient Aunt Alice, who 
came and heard his request; “ Bring Ethel,” and 
went away to do his bidding, as did every member of 
his family, thus humoring his indolence, and making 
him a veritable Sir Lizineas, as he has often been 
maliciously called by outsiders. 

Ethel always came, but why,she neverknew. She 
sat quietly down near him, looked away below the 
house at the beautiful landscape, and played idly 
with the tassels of her robe, or, for want of, better, 
with her white fingers, until the cigar was reduced 
to a stump, and thrown into the grass. Then he re- 
lieved the monotony by rising and going out ‘on the 
lawn for a solitary walk, or into his library, leaving 
her to sit alone, or return to her chamber. 

He never talked with her. He said merely “ Good 
morning or evening, Ethel.” “ You are looking 
well.” ‘* How do you get along with your picture?” 
Seldom more. She did not expect more, but briefly 
answered bis questions, and came and went as he 
bade her. 

She had come to Clarendon Hall, to its young own- 
er, an unexpected, and perhaps unwelcome, herit- 
age, from a dying friend, who knew no better man 
to whom he could trust his child than Dr. Olar- 
endon. 

She was a plain little thing without life or beauty, 
and although for the sake of her father she was re- 
ceived, she was never loved or petted. On the other 
hand she was disliked. No one could think of stop- 
ping to kiss her, or play with her, as with other chil- 








dren. If a hand was held out to her she turned her 


big black eyes wonderingly up to the owner, and 
withdrew to the farthest possible corner, and if any 
one spoke, she-hung her head and looked ashamed 
and injared. , 
“She is a perfect pest,” said the servante. “She 
is an ill-tempered and disagreeable child,” said Aunt 
Alice. “She bas no more life than a stick of wool,” 
chimed Dr. Clarendon. And thus little Ethel was 
Jeft alone, to live as best she might. : 

But this was no hard task to her. She had the 
sea, the woods, the birds, the flowers, her teacher 
and her books. She grew wise, strong and healthy. 
At sixteen she was rosy, happy, and free as air, and 
independent of her guardian and his household. 

After a while her natural taste for drawing devel- 

oped into a perfect talent, and startled her teacher 
into speaking to Dr. Clarendon. 
“She is a genius, sir,” said the lady, “‘and should 
have acompetent teacher. I never met such rare 
taste, and eo correct an eye.” And forthwith, there 
came her portfolio of sketches. The young guardian 
looked them over. They were fair specimens, son.6 
of them a little beyond the usual schoolgirl scratches 
and ill-formed lines, and seeing this, he went to the 
city for a teacher. Everybody believed in Carl Zff- 
mann. His word, bis opinion was considered suffi- 
cient, and if he declared Miss Yorke a genius, she 
would at once become his pupil. 

He came. He was immediately in posression of 
the portfolios. He glanced them over, pronounced 
them “fine,” and ever after came twice each week, 
and taught the geniusthe mystery of crayons and 
oils. 

After two years, when the ugly child had become a 
dreamy-eyed, clear-faced girl, her shy manner grace- 
fal and artistic, the family began to ‘perteive some- 
thing interesting and worthy of notice. 

Z»ffman came down and took her first “ great” 
picture to the gallery. It was admired, and finally 
found a purchaser, and from that hour Ethel had 
friends. Shy friends they were at first, because of 
the years of neglectful ignorance of her talent and 
even existence, but friends they were for all that. 

Aunt Alice found time to bring books and orna- 
ments to beautify the room Ethel called her * studio,” 
and to pause several times during the day near the 
door, to ask after her health or the progress of her 
picture. At such times the young face turned quick- 
ly and gratefally towards Ler with a flush that made 
it handsome, so glad and surprised was she to receive 
these little attentions, and Aunt Alice seeing it, be- 
gan to speak with pride, and sometimes with tender- 
ness of her nephew’s ward. 

Dr. Clarendon sent his carriage to the door every 
morning. He did not do this to show his apprecia- 
tion of her ability, and his reverence for her eighteen 
years, but because suddenly awakening to the fact 
that she had entered the field as a laborer and must 
necessarily abandon her customary rambles and 
whvle days in the open air, he felt that she must 
need some exercise of a lees tedious and time- killing 
nature, in order to retain her health and spirits. 
This was his version of his intentions. 

But seldom did the hard-working littic artist avail 
herself of this kindness. The carriage was usually 
sent back unused to the stable, while Ethel in her 

gingham dress and thick-soled boots, went racing 
through the grass, across the meadow and away into 
the pine woods. 

In the summer evenings he sent for her to come to 
the veranda and sit with him, and she always came. 
Seldom did he have a word to say, but one night—a 
very eventful night it seemed to her—when shecame 
down he turned around and bade her a broad good 
evening! She responded, and wondered what was 
coming. Something rather out of the general com- 
monplaces, she judged, for the cigar, not yet half- 
consumed, lay out in.the grass, burning and shiver- 
ing like a glow worm, and he sat’up in his chair free 
from his indolence. 

** You look tired, Ethel. Are you working hard?” 
he asked, gently. 

“Quite hard! 
complete.” 

“1 am glad, for I intended togive you a pleasure 
as soon as it was finished. I am going, or rather we 
are going to have a visitor. It is a lady—a little old- 
er than yourself, I believe, bat still a companion for 
you. For my sake you will be pleasant and friendly, 
will you not?” 

“ Why for his sake?” she thought. Poh! she 
would be kind to this visitor for politeness sake, but 
not for Rafe Clarendon’s, who had never acknow!l- 
edged her existence until within six months. She 
laughed at his presumption. 

“I will do my best to make her stay a pleasant one, 
providing she does not encroach upon the time I 
must give to my work. When does she arrive?” 

“To-morrow morning,” answered the astonished 
guardian. 

* TI will be ready to receive her.” 

With this she went down the steps slowly, and 
went out among the trees. 

He had half a mind to follow her and chide her for 
her pert—he called it impudent—reply, bat as she 
came out into an open space and stood for a mo- 
ment contemplating with artist eyes the beautifal 
sunset, he saw that she had strayed unnoticed by 
him, from childhood to girlhood, from girlhood to 
womanhood, and her answer, which would have 
been, had she been a child, perhaps forward and 
pert, as a woman wgs merely candid and firm. 

The ugliness which had made her replsive in her 
childhood had, strangely, it seemed to him, vanished, 
and she was a “ good-looking” young lady. Her face 
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was perfectly oval, and the bands of black hair were 
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tion. A broad forest path, with tall spreading trees 
shading it from either side, and now and then letting 
in a broad belt of sunlight. There wasa low brook 
half-covered by tbe long thick grass, purple flag and 
scarlet clusters, and above it a rainbow-colored drag- 
on-fly poised for a t, and 1 to peer down 
for the crystal water. Over the fallen tree in the 
foreground, the erceping moss clambered, intersected 
here and there by the thick-leaved checkerberry 
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combed smoothly back and twisted in a heavy coil, 
in utter defiance of the prevailing mode. Her mouth 
wae a clearly defined one, a gentle propd curve, rich- 
colored and tempting. But for the lack of brilliancy, 
and of that rosy freshness of complexion which ever 
attracts, she would have been a beauty. He leaned 
forward upon the railing of the piazza and watched 
her. She went on down the walk, the gray dress re- 
vealing het neat foot with ite dainty boot, and fitting 
her form with an exactness well calculated to dis- 
play its roundness and symmetry. At the gate she 
paused, looking intently before her with an expres- 
sion of interest, and presently she took a roll of pa- 
per from her pocket, spreading it out upon the broad 
gatepost before her, and went on stroke after stroke 
with a steady hand, only lifting her eyes now and 
then to take a clearer view of her object. 

* She isa worker. Oue of these days she will do 
something brilliant. Strange that 1 never noticed 
her before,”’ he thought. 

Ethel came back soon and walked straight to her 
chamber, only saying ‘‘ good-night,” as she passed, 
and he furgot her and went to sleep. 

Early on the following morning the carriage re- 
turned from the depot bringing the visitor, Laura 
Thorne. 

She was a beauty, and might have just emerged 
from her dressing-rvom for aught of dust or disorder 
in her dress. The long ride from the city had left 
her rich suit uncreased or rumpled, and the light 
crimps of hair which shaded her forehead and made 

. & pretty wreath fur the lilac crape bonnet, were as 
fresh and soft as they need be. 

She came into the parlor, fairly dazzling the family 
by her sweet smiles and airy grace, and giving a sug- 
gestion to Ethel of nothing but a bundle of lace, 
jewelry and perfume. 

She went up to her chamber, and in an hour came 
down in a soit white muslin with innumerable ruf- 
fles, all fluted to a nicety understood by none save 
experienced laundresses, and wearing a broad bodice 
and sash of blue silk, and yarde of blue ribbon tied 
coquettishly around her neck and floating down her 
back. 

Dr. Clarendon had kept himself in the back ground, 
a little bewildered by this extraordinary phenomenon, 
yet admiring her and collecting his scattered senses ; 
and not seeing him at her entrance, the beauty sat 
down and looked around her. She was not satisfied 
with Ethel’s attentions. Coming from one of the op- 
posite sex they might be acceptable, but from a wo- 
man they were unendurable. 

“‘ Where is my host?” she said, presently, with a 
pretty flout, ‘I'll go away if he does not come and 
entertain me.” 

This brought him to her side, and with his admi- 
ration and his wish to please his dead mother’s pet 
and namesake, he found it no hard task to entertain 
her. 

It is the easiest thing in the world fora handsome 
man and beautiful woman to fallin love with each 
other, under the circumstances in which they were 
placed, and at the end of a month they did so, and 
the fact was made known. 

When this by no means unexpected news camo to 
Ethel, she dropped her brush and gazed through a 
mist of tears at her picture upon the easel. It was 
not unexpected, but it was a harsh awakening of her 
own feelings. Sbecould not keep back the tears. 
They would come in spite of her, and when she 
again found herself alone she went away and had a 
* good cry.” 

As for the lovers, they forgot her, and never knew 
that she was seldom with them, and always waiked 
alone. They had so much to say that they forgot the 
girl-artist, and left her in her studio undisturbed, as 
she seemed to wish them to do. 

But this could not always last. After a little while 
Laura grew weary of it, and even of the devotion of 
her betrothed. She soiled her hands and dresses 
with berries, and wet her boots so that they became 
clumsy and stiff, she grew tired of the beach and 
made wry faces when she spoke of it, and after a 
while was glad to go to Ethel for a change. 

** Dear me, itis stupid! I declare Dr. Clarendon 
has said the same things over 80 many times that I 
am sick of them. Can’t I run in every now and 
and then?” she asked, putting her head in at the 
studio. 

* Yes,” said Ethel, shocked at her words concern- 
ing her lover. ‘‘ Of course you can come, but don’t 
get tired of Dr. Clarendon.” 

* ll try not, if you will allow me to come here 
and rest. Ah, whata picture. How in the world do 
you manage it? What a pity that I cannot do some- 
thing of the kind. I[ should not be such a good-for- 
nothing, unhappy creature. Sometimes I am half 
crazed for want of work or amusement. I never do 
anything of any account. May I turn the picture to 
the light?” 

It was richly-colored, but simple in its construc- 





plant and prickly lion’s claw. Every leaf was traced 
clear and distinct, and there seemed no flaw. Ah, 
what a patient worker this clear-eyed girl was! 
Laura gave a little sigh as she thought of her own 
wasted years, and wondered if in the tuture it could 
ty in some way b> made up. Ethel’s life had been 





&@ progression from the very first, and she had placed 
her marks all the way, while her life had been— 
nothing. 

** You will work yourself toa shadow, before you 
are thirty,” said she. 

“ If 1 do, the world will see that I have not lived in 
vain. Ah! Here is my teacher! Mr. Z.ffman, 1 am 
giad you are here. I wanted your advice concerning 
my light.” 

“ Beantifall Wonderful! Magnificent! My pu- 
pil, you will immortalizo me. It is perfect. Aclear- 
er touch here, a deep shadow there, an hour’s steady 
work and your pictureisdone. It shall be in the gal- 
lery before a week; I will remain till it is complete.” 

She was so pleased with his praise that she forgot 
Laura, but that lively young lady said, gayly, “I'll 
g0, ma petite, and come to-morrow when you are not 
80 busy.” 

‘No, don’t! I forgot myself. Mr. Z ffman, our 
friend, Miss Thorne. Please entertain my teacher 
while I work, Laura.” 

She said this without lifting her eyes from her pic- 
ture, and was unconscious of Laura’s charming 
smile, and the admiring gaze of Zuffman as they 
met, or that after the gracious salutations, they 
walked away to the back part of the room and sat 
side by side upon the sofa. 

She took her place at the easel and went on work- 
ing, never turning her eyes towards them. 

From that morning Carl Zoffman came daily, and 
not always did he hasten up to the studio and his 
pupil. He paused often to sing with Laura, or to 
chat, and after a while never dreamed of making 
more than a five minutes’ stay with Ethel. 

At first Dr. Clarendon, with his easy good-nature, 
saw nothing, but when one morning the teacher 
drove out from the city and took Laura away for a 
ride, he frowned, grew angry, and finally flew intoa 
rage aud sought Ethel. ‘‘Where did they meet?” 
“Do they meet often?” ‘Dues she love him?” 
“ Have you seen anything of the kind before?” were 
among the questions he poured upon ber. 

‘You wrong me, Dr. Clarendon,” she said, looking 
him full in the face, “if you fancy that I have 
watched Laura and my teacher. They have often 
met, but whether thy love each other is more than 
I can tell.” 

“If you knew you would not tell me.” 

“To reply frankly, I should not,’ 

He did not question her more, but sat chatting 
quietly until the carriage drove up. He met them 
at the door and asked Zuffman in, adding that he 
must see his pupil. 

* Not to-day, my dear fellow, not to-day. I’ll run 
down to-morrow.” 

“And don’t forget my ride, Mr. 
music.” 

‘As soon forget to breathe.” 

He went away, and Laura and her lover entering 
the parlor, went through for the first time witb that 
silly farce, a lover’s quarrel. 

And now everybody was ill at case. Aunt Alice 
planned picnics, sails and gipsey parties, but no one 
was interested. Ethel left ber pictures and came 
down to the parlor and sought to restore harmony, 
but did not succeed. Clarendon tried his best to ap- 
pear indifferent, and Laura flirted and rode with 
Zoffman whenever he invited her. 

At length one day she boldly begged him to come 
to Merryfield and remain a week. It was a rough 
stroke, and fairly dazed Ethel, but Dr. Clarendon did 
not forget his pride. He politely seconded the re- 
quest, and Zoffman accepted. 

He came, brought his horse, and flirted, rode, sang 
and painted, all with the affianced of his host. But 
to his credit it must be said, that of that fact he was 
ignorant. Had he not been, his honor, and his re- 
spect for Clarendon would have spoiled Laura2 
wicked work. 

Before the week ended, Dr. Clarendon went back 
to his old life. He spent his evenings with his cigar 
upon the piazza, sometimes sending for Ethel, for 
whom he now evinced a strange interest, or alone 
with his gloomy thoughts. If they passed him— 
Carl Zoffman and the woman who had nestled her 
head lovingly upon his arm and promised with all 
her heart to be his wite—he never moved or looked 
atthem. Sometimes when she almost insulted him 
by her boldness, he grew white and groaned inward- 
ly, but it was for wounded pride. It hurt him, that 
she, the first woman to whom in all his life he had 
ever bowed his handsome head and spoke of love, 
should thus slight him, but otherwise he was un- 
moved. 

In Ethel’s society he found a nameless charm. 
Laura had captivated by ber wildness, her impetuous, 
willful, childish and piquant manner, but Ethel 
pleased him with her gentle firmness, her quiet, wo- 
manly ways. 

One night they sat together, he for once without 
his cigar, she watching the pair below in the garden, 
when he turned abruptly and said: 

* Ethel!” 

** Yes sir.” 

“Tam lonely. You are young, womanly, good and 
true. Lloveyou. Will you be my wife?” 

She was frightened and speechless. For her life 
she could not auswer him or raise her head. Seeing 
it, he arose and caught her by the hand. 

** Ethel, answer me! No, no, don’t look at me so. 
Answer me!” 

The touch of his hand broke the spell, and she 
said, “‘ You are crazy! Do you forget that you are 
betrothed to Miss Thorne?” 

* Look at them at the end of the walk. She has 
forgotten it.” 


Zoffman, and my 





“If she has forgotten her honor, there is no reason 
why you should do the same. You are not free to 
ask such a question.” 

He dropped her hand and looked into the young 
face. It was as firm and white as marble, and fall 
of reproach, and he could not help saying, ** God 
bless you, child! You are right, but I love you. I 
think I could forget her, and I want to do so. - Will 
you help me?” 

‘““No. If Ican make you happy I am willing, but 
Icannot promise to help you forget her. Guvood- 
night.” 

She went to her room and sat down near the win- 
dow, and wept until she exhausted her tears, so 
grieved and frightened was she at this strange turn 
in her young life. 





It was the last evening of Z ffinan’s stay, and be- 
cause there was a great deul to be said, he drew Lau- 
ra from the parlor out into the garden earlier than 
usaal, and after Ethel had gone up to her room she 
saw them yet below, walking up and down the 
avenue. 

It was too sultry to sleep, and she went back into 
her studio and sat down at the open window. There 
was a faint breeze, just enough to stir the leaves that 
grew beside the window, and leaning her hand upon 
the sill, she gave herself up to the full enjoyment of 
it. - 

It was very quiet. Every one within the house 
save herself—and perhaps her guardian—were sleep- 
ing, and a deathlike silence reigned. Soon there 
came a heavy drowsiness, and her eyelids drooped. 
She did not sleep, but only experienced that blissful 
state of rest between sleeping and waking, and thus 
she lay for an hour, two hours, perhaps, half asleep, 
half awake, sensitive to the slightest sound, and yet 
at rest in mind and body. 

All at once a sense of a sudden change in the at- 
mosphere oppressed her. The air seemed hot and 
heavy, and she could not breathe. She litted her 
head and pressed her hands close to her eyes, still in 
that half-dreamy state, wondering what had hap- 
pened. 

The window- sill was hot, and the air stifled and 
smelling of paint and scorched paper. She opened 
the door leading to the hall. A cloud of smoke 
rolled in, and like a flash thetruth came! With fly- 
ing feet sbe sped across the corridom the smoke chok- 
ing and blinding her, and entered Aunt Alice’s room. 

“O Lord, child! Whatis it?” screamed the old 
lady, sitting up in bed with a terrified face. 

** Quick, aunt, for your life! The houseis on fire! 
No, no, don’t stop for anything. Here, this shawl— 
put it around you—there—run. I’ve but one thing 
to save.” 

A moment later, and she was staggering down the 
stairs with her picture in her arms, and out upon 
the veranda. Z tfman, Laura, Aunt Alice and the 
servants were all there. Only Clarendon was miss- 
ing. She saw it as her eye wandered over the group, 
and with a prayer she turned back. 

** Dr. Clarendon, Rafe, Rafe!” she called, groping 
through the darkness to the library. 

She opened the door. Ah, horrors! It was here 
the fire originated. Along one side, the bookcase 
was 2 mass of flame, and the lace curtains — 
in burning tatters. ‘ Rafe, Rafe!” 

A glare of light, as the flames caught a pile of pa- 
per, lighted the room, and in the armchair where he 
had fallen asleep sat Dr. Clarendon, stupefied and 
numb. With almost superhuman strength the slight 
girl caught his hands and dragged him across the hot 
floor to the hall, crying for help. She could not 
breathe, ber cries seemed choked back into her throat, 
and her brain was barsting, and yet there was a long 
space to cross before she stood again in the open 
air. 

The fire burat through the door and ran up the dry 
casings, showing plainly the white upturned face be- 
fore her, and only a little way on the door and the 
broad lawn. Why did they not come? She tried 
again to drag the form towards the air, but her 
strength was too far spent. 

Another flash and the red tongues were wreathing 
the stairs, and fora moment clearing the clouds of 
smoke, and lifting it from the slight form half-kneel- 
ing above the prostrate man, revealed the terrible 
tableau to those outside. 

With a giant’s strength Carl Zoffaan shot through 
the blazing mass, and catching Rafe up like a child, 
strode forward. ‘“ Follow me, Ethel Yorke! Don’t 
falter, or you are lost. Only a moment moreand you 
are safe.”’ 

She tottered forward blindly until she.felt a rush 
of air and heard a joyful cry. Then the strained 
nerves relaxed and she fell lifeless upon the damp 
grass. 

And Clarendon Hall burned to ashes without the 
saving of a thing save that one picture. 

In a little wooden cottage which had formerly been 
used as a storehouse, but had now been fitted up for 
a temporary home while Clarendon Hall was being 
rebuilt, Rafe Clarendon first looked again upon the 
world. It was a queer little place, with rough white- 
washed walls and wooden chairs, and an uncarpeted, 
unpainted floor, and Ethel was sitting at a plain deal 
table with her sewing in her hand, and her face very 
pale and wan. He put his hand up to his head, and 
feeling the bandages there, spoke: 

** IT should like to know what has happened? Is 
anybody dead?” 

“No!” very quietly. 

‘*¢ What are we; here for? Let me see—yes, you 
need not tell me. The Hall is burned. I remember 
hearing you talk about it. Bat why do you wear 





that cap?” She pushed it back. The black hair had 
been shaved close. ‘O horror!’’ he said. 

** It was barned so that I had to haveitcut. Don’t 
talk, it will hurt you.” 

“One thing more. Laura, Zuffman? where are 
they?” ; 

“ Mr. Zoffman is here, but Laura returned to the 
city the morning after the fire. She is now in New 
York.” 

“Humph!” And he went off to sleep. 

During the days of convalescence Zffman told the 
whole story, and finished by saying: 

** Bat, after all, I’m a lucky fellow, Clarendon. 
Your charming guest, Laura Thorne, is to be my wife. 
Congratulate me!” 

“T am glad of it. I wish you joy. Did she see 
this ugly scar before she went away?” 

* Yes, and was shocked. Your beauty is ruined, 
Clarendon.” 

He went to the glass, turned his head to one side, 
and looked with a little bitterness at the hideous red 
scar which spread from his temple down the side of 
his face. 

**Nonsense! It amounts to nothing. It will soon 
heal.” 

When Z.ffman had gone he went ont to Ethel. 

“Did you hear what your teacher said about 
Laura?” 

“ Yes ” 

‘* Well, now I am free toask you the same ques- 
tion I asked a while ago. I did not mean it then, 
for, as you said, I was half crazy. But nowI mean 
it. Will you be my wife?” 

“Yes, Rafe.” 

«I shall be an ugly dog all the rest of my days, 
but I’ll do right by you, little Ethel.” 

He saat down in the doorway, and she went on with 
her work, a sober, yet happy couple. 

In the spring, when the Hall was complete, they 
went back, Dr. Clarendon and his wife, and opened 
the house with their wedding ball. 

To make all complete, I might say that Leones 
married Zuffman, but as she did not, I will not stretch 
the truth. She is still a flirt, and always will be un- 
til Time’s wicked fingers shadow her beauty. 





THE FLY. 

I believe we can nowhere find a better type of a 
perfectly free creature than a common house fly. 
Not free only, but brave and irreverent to a degree 
which I think no republican could by any philosophy 
exalt himself to. There isno courtesy in him; he 
does not care whether it is king or clown whom he 
teases; and in every step of his swift mechanical 
march, and in every pause of his resolute aberration, 
there is one and the same expression of perfect ego- 
tism, perfect independence and self-confidence, and 
conviction of the world’s having been made for flies. 
Strike at him with your hand; and to him the im- 
mediate fact and external aspect of the matter is, 
what to you it would be if any acre of red clay ten 
feet thick, twisted itself up from the ground in one 
massive field, hovered over you for a second, and 
came crashing down with an aim. That is the ex- 
ternal aspect of it; the inner aspect to his fly mind 
is of a quite natural and unimportant occurrence— 
one of the momentary conditions of his active life. 
He steps out of the way of your hand and alights on 
the back of it. Youcannot terrify him, nor govern 
him, nor persuade him, nor convince him. He has 
his own positive opinion on all matters; not an un- 
wise one, usually for his own ends, and will ask no 
advice of yours. He has no work to do, no tyranpni- 
cal instinct toobey. The earthworm has his diggings, 
the bee her gathering and building, the spider her 
cunning network, the ant her treasury and accounts, 
all these are comparatively slower, or people of only 
basiness. But your fly, free in the air, free in the 
chamber, a black incarnation of caprice, wandering, 
investigating, flitting feasting at his will, with rich 
variety of choice in feast, from the heaped-up sweets 
in the grocer’s window to those of the butcher’s back- 
yard, and from the galled place on your cab-horse’s 
back to the brown spot in the road, from which as 
the hoof disturbs him he rises with any republican 
buzz—what freedom like this? 


MEXICAN GAMBLING. 


They are most desperate gamblers, but as they 
play among themselves, and fairly, luck deserting at 
one time favors them at another, so they are not often 
ruined. A very wealthy man was sitting one after- 
noon in front of his house, taking the air, when he 
observed a peddler, whom he knew very well, look- 
ing intently at his premises; hailing him, he asked 
him what he was about, and what new peculiarity he 
had discovered in his mansion. 

“Ol” said the man, “I was only thinking that 
possibly some day the establishment may belong to 
me; especially as we Alamanians are very fond of 
cards, and luck often favors the poor man.” 

Tickled with the man’s effrontery, and delighted 
to get some one to gamble with, he offered to lend 
him ten dollars, if he would sit down and take a 
hand; a proposition no Mexican was ever known to 
refuse. Atit they went—they became very much 
excited—the peddler won, won, won, and wanted to 
leave off, but his opponent would not hear of it, but 
insisted on doubling the stakes; at it they kept until 
daylight. The next morning the pecdler rose from 
the tables a winner of every cent the other posseseed 
in the world—houses, land, stock, everything. 








‘Should Auld Acquaintance be Forgot?” Not if 


they have money. 
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AN UNFAIR | ADVANTAGE. 


We were old and tried friends, Reginald Vane and 
I. In our childhood we were neighbors and play- 
fellows, in our boyhood we were schoolfellows, and 
in manhood we embraced the same profession in life, 
that of an engineer, and we both became pupils in 
the same works. Evenly and pleasantly our lives 
had run on together, and the old stories of Jonathan 
and David, Damon and Pythias, were ourown. Ay, 
very pleasantly, very evenly, till—alas! that I should 
have to tell it, I, who was to blame—till that sweet- 
bitter summer when the gulf began to yawn between 
us. 

It was very hot that year at Hastings, and the 
place was crowded with visitors. Every one wore 
the lightest and airiest of fabrics, and a perpetual 
hot sheen lay over the landscape. Light and warmth, 
those delightful elements, were visible everywhere, 
Wearing the loveliest and coolest of materials, adorn- 
ing them and adorned by them, was Helen Winter. 
Beautiful Helen! dark-eyed, fair-haired Helen! A 
Helen for whom many a Paris languished. 

We- Reginald and I—met her for the first time on 
the same evening. It was at a ball. We both 
danced with her, both talked of her going home, 
both dreaved of her at night, and both looked ea- 
gerly for her next morning on the beach. We soon 
found ofr divinity. She was attired in a flowing 
white dress, and wore a coquettish sailor’s hat, whose 
blue ribbons mingled with the long, fair hair, that 
was still wet from the morning’s bath. We thonght 
her more beautiful than the night before, as we stood 
by, watching her vain endeavors to coax a sulky lit- 
tle Skye terrier into the water. 

As the sun fell westward, and the band was play- 
ing on the Esplanade, we met her again in a cos- 
tume of mauve and white; and again she looked 
more beautiful in our eyes. 

Thus day by day we met, and grew more intimate; 
and soon it was a rare thing to see Helen Winter and 
her invalid mother without one of us, and generally 
both, in attendance. But when we had taken them 
home, and were alone again, a constraint had fallen 
upon us; we had a secret from each other. Jealousy, 
that green-eyed monster, had taken up his abode in 
our hearts, and was poisoning the sourceof ovr life- 
long friendship. We, who had passed unscathed 
through the hottest fire of school emulations, who 
had sworn eternal fellowship, whose aim had ever 
been to help one another on, now stood apart, moody 
and silent when alone, and when with others, eager 
to show up onr little failings in'a bad light. 

At last, things came to a climax. 

It was a glorious, sunshiny morning, and we were 
all three seated on the beach, leaning idly on our 
elbows, and watching the ebb and flow of the waves 
as they leaped up merrily and then fell back in 
showers of spray. A few fishing-boats were out at 
sea, the beach was crowded with idlera like our- 
selves, children were digging and building in the 
eand, and at a little distance a negro band was per- 
forming with more energy than skill. 

“Dear me,” cried Helen, breaking a long, happy, 
dreamy silence; ‘‘how the sun burns down! And 
my back aches for want of something to lean 
against.” 

*‘You have but to express a wish, Miss Winter, 
and it isdone. I will get you something in a trice.” 

“ How can you?” 

“So,” I said; and I began to dig my own and Re- 
ginald’s stick down into the beach till it had taken a 
firm hold; then I laid a shawl upon it. ‘ Now, 
Miss Winter, lean back.”’ 

** Will it bear me?” 

** Yes; you are not very heavy, I should say.” 

She leaned back, but only for a few moments; my 
device failed, and the sticks fell back to earth. 

Reginald laughed contemptuously. 

** Shingle is as weak a foundation as sand, Harry,” 
he said. 

Nevertheleas, T tried again, with the aid of a book 
ortwo; but at last, after repeated failures, I had to 
give it up. 

“Never mind, Mr. Foster,” said Helen, laughing, 
as she rested once more on her elbow, while Reginald 
rose and walked away, hamming atune. He reap- 
peared shortly, carrying a beach camp-stool. It had 
@ flat seat, and a back that opened out and formed a 
fine support; a clever little invention that may daily 
be seen among seaside loungers. 

“Try my device, Miss Winter,” said Reginald, 
‘since Harry’s only succeeded in upsetting you.” 

** How charming,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ the very thing 
I longed to have. Where did you get it?” 

** Will you deign to accept it, Miss Winter?” 

“What! Is it a present for me? O, thank you 
very much, but really, I—” 

‘* Pray accept it, and when you seek its friendly 
support you will not refuse to read the lesson I would 
teach you by it.” 

** What lesson?” she asked; but the light in his 
eyes abashed her. “ But indeed, { thank you very 
much for it,’’ she went on. 

“ Poor me!” I sighed. 

** Nay, Mr. Foster, don’t lock so miserable,” she 
said; ‘from you I will take the will for the deed; 
you know, the will is always half the battle, is it 
not? And now I must goand see that dear mother 
of mine, or she will obstinately refuse her ordained 
egg and wine.” 

“Shall you return here?” we both asked at once. 
“ Perhaps—I cannot say.”’ Andin a moment she 
had passed from us. 

‘What a confounded fool you were to buy that 
stool, Reggie!” I said. 

















* You are polite,” he — coldly. 
why was I a fool?” 

“Tt looks so—so— spooney.” 

**I don’t care what it looks. Come, let us go and 
bathe; it’s so hot, and the tide is well in now. 
along.” 

“* Very well,” I answered, and we strolled toward 
the machines. 

But as we went I could not control my jealous 
temper. 

‘*I suppose you are in love with that girl, Reg?” 

“1am, Harry, and 80 are you.” 

“* Mach you think of me in the matter. However, 
you needn’t flatter yourself eke cares a straw for 
you!” 

“ How do you know?” 

‘*That’s my affair; I do know it, and that’s 
enough.” 

* Harry,”’ he said, stopping at the door of his ma- 
chine, and laying his hand on my arm, he looked at 
me with his honest brown eyes; “ let us have a clear 
understanding and fair play. We have been as 
brothers, we have never yet spoken an angry word 
or had a thought at variance, and now we stand 
apart, estranged and jealous; and why?— because 
we both love Helen Winter. Harry, she can only 
love one of us; perhaps she will not love either. 
Let us be fair about it. Let us each honestly try to 
win her without intriguing against the other. If 
you know she loves you, and not me, tell me so, and 
I will go. Ifnot, be generous,and which ever of us 
wins her, may she be fairly won. Do not let our 
friendship be destroyed. Tell me, Harry, were you 
in earnest when you said just now she did not love 
me?” 

* Find out for yourself. You cannot love ber as I 
do, or you would not speak so coolly. I’m going to 
bathe; I’m sick of you and your fair play,” L[ said, 
savagely, as I shook off hisarm and sprang into the 
machine, slamming the door behind me. 

I undressed rapidly, my heart a prey to evil pas- 
sions as I plunged into the deep blue sea. At a 
little distance from me I saw Reggie’s brown head 
among the waves. We were both good swimmers, 
and were soon far out beyond our depth. I had 
turned on my back, and was gazing up to the sky, 
thinking of my darling, beautiful Helen! O, why 
had Vane come to me? I might have won her had 
he been away! As it was, my inmost beart told me 
that she half preferred him ; or why else had her eyes 
sparkled and her cheeks flushed when he gave her 
that stool? Confound him for thinking of it! 1 was 
lashing myself up into a fury when I heard acry 
near. ‘ Help, Harry, help! for Heaven’s sake! i’m 
cramped!” 

I turned over and raised my head, and saw hima 
few yards ahead, struggling for very life. The devil 
rose up in me, and prompted a horribie thought. 
Why save him? Why appear to hear him? Noone 
was in the water, no boat near, the noisy band 
ashore would prevent his cry being heard. I had 
only to dive and swim back. No action needed, no 
murder committed; only to swim away. He had 
been very warm when he went to bathe, and besides, 
was subject tocramp. Once before I had saved him, 
in our happy schooldays. All this passed through 
my mind with lightning rapidity, and then my bet- 
ter self conquered the evil thought. I made hasty 
strokes towards him. As Idiiso I caught sight of 
Helen’s white dress on the shore. The prize so near- 
ly within my grasp, once more came the tempter. I 
reached his side; he had sunk and risen; and I 
caught and held him up. 

“Save me, Harry!” he gasped; and I grasped 
him with a vice-like hold. 

**Vune,” I hissed through my clenched teeth, 
‘bear me; “‘I have only to shake you off, and you 
area dead man and she is mine. But-I will give 
you achance of life. Give her up. Resign the con- 
test. Swear it, quick, or I let you go.” 

Poor fellow, his eyes grew terrible in their anguish 
and despair. It was a moment’s struggle, tuen. ‘I 
give her up,” he moaned. ‘Save me, Harry.” 

** Swear it.” 

**T swear it.’’ 

A few more moments and I pleced him on the 
steps of his machine. I dressed in feverish haste, 
but he had been quicker, and as I quitted the car he 
stood waiting before it. 

* You have saved my life, Harry Foster,” he said, 
‘‘and I thank you. But you have taken a cruelly 
unfair advantage of me. Still I keep to my bargain. 
Within an hour I leave this place. Win Helen Win- 
ter’s love if you can, and may God forgive you. O 
Helen! O my darling!” And with a sob that 
shook his frame, he rushed off, leaving me standing 
alone on the beach, shame-stricken and branded with 
the curse of Cain. 

I did not see him again; .when I reached the hotel 
he was gone. 

Later in the day, I joined Helen on the Parade. 
She soon inquired after Reginald. 

** He’s gone to town,” I stammered, “ at least 1 
believe so; I think so.” 

She gave me a swift look of inquiry. ‘‘ You have 
not quarrelled?” 

** Quarrelled! Ono.” 

* He—he is not ill?” Her voice had a quiver in it 
—her eyes a wistfulness that roused the demon of 

jealousy within me. 

“Til? Odear, no. If you will promise not to tell, 
it’s a love affair that calls him away.” 

Ah! how truly does Tennyson say: 


“And pray, 


“ That a lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of 
lies."” 


Come | 





“*T did not know you took such an interest in 
Reginald,” I said, maliciously. 

**T only take the interest one’s acquaintances have 
a right to claim,” she replied, and we were soon 
conversing on other topics. 

Yet ever and anon there was a sad look in her eyes, 
and a dreaminess in her replies, which told that her 
thoughts were far away. Her cheeks, too, had paled, 
and her conversation was lese brilliant than usual. 
Could it be she loved him, and I had bartered my 
peace of mind for a mess of pottage? Lost my 
friend’s esteem forever, only to meet with rejection? 
Verily the Hesperides’ apples I had thought to pluck 
seemed to be only Dead Sea fruit, and were already 
turning to ashes in my mouth! Still I did not abate 
my attentions, and ere I left Hastings, I had nearly 
seeured my prize. My assiduity, the greatness of my 
love, her mother’s approval of me and my position, 
and her earnest wish to see Helen settled in life ere 
her own swiftly approaching death, all pleaded for 
me; and—but that I did not know till years after— 
pique, and wounded pride at Reggie’s sudden deser- 
tion, and (as I made her believe) attachment else- 
where, all this, combined, worked on her mind. I 
felt my hour of triumph was at hand, though I dared 
not yet risk my fate on the one great question. 

I was just then recalled to town by press of work, 
but thia only interpored a short check to our inter- 
course, for the Winters returned a fortnight later, 
and I soon received an invitation from Mrs. Winter 
to come afid dine with them, 

The first person I had seen on resuming my duties 
at the office was Vane. He looked weary and pallid, 
and was writing away mechanically. 

“How do, every one?” I said, as I entered, to 
avoid any more particular greeting —then I moved to 
my place, which was beside Reginald. 

He raised his eyes and looked at me. A long, long 
look it was, a look that through all these years has 
never been effaced from my mind, a look fall of sor- 
rowfal upbraiding, pain and wistful inquiry. No 
bitter reprouches, no angry storm of words could have 
cut me to the heart so much as did that mute appeal. 
My eyes fell beneath it, and my cheeks burned as I 
took my seat, trying to appear unconscious. 

‘Well, Foster,” cried a fellow, “can you give us 
poor slaves a more alluring sketch of Hastings than 
Vane there? According to him he saw ‘nothing,’ 
did ‘nothing,’ said ‘nothing.’ His life seems to 
have been a perfect blank, while we were envying 
him till we were fit tocry at being cooped up in this 
bot place.” 

**T don’t know that I have much more to say than 
Vane,” i replied, “except that there was a regatta 
yesterday, and a slower affair [ never saw.” 

“ Lots of folk, I suppose?” 

* O lots.” 

“Any pretty girls?” 

* Plenty, and to spare.” 

** Fallen in love with one of them, eh?” 

 Shouldn’t tell, you if I had.” 

**I lay two to one you have. You have a spooney 
air, and Vane there looks as if he had been crossed 
in love.” 

We did not speak that day, but by degrees, and 
through the exigences of our life, the first cor- 
straint wore off. We conversed occasionally, but 
our pleasant brotherly intercourse was at an end, 
and henceforth our hearts were as sealed books. 
Never did we allude by the merest word to the Win- 
ters, or to that last sad day at Hastings. 

Meantime, my suit prospered. Mrs. Winter was 
rapidly failing, but I had won, not only her consent, 
but her warm partisanship, and she urged on Helen 
to accept me. 

One summer evening, when the tender twilight 
lit up her lovely hair, I pressed her for a reply to 
my oft-repeated question. She laid her hand in 
mine. 

“As you will, Harry,” she said. ‘‘I ought to love 
you, and I willtry and doso, if you will give me 
time.” 

And thus calmly we were engaged, and I was hap- 
py, radiant, transported with my joy. 

A few days after I met Reginald Vane in the 
street. He stopped me. 

“Foster, you have won her, hear. I am going 
away, somewhere abroad, I don’t know, and don’t 
care, where. I have kept my vow. Will you shake 
hands now, just once more, and for the last time? 
I wish to be able to say, God bless—O Harry, I can- 
not!” And in asecond he had turned from me and 
was lost in the crowd. 

*“ Reggie,” I cried, ‘* Reggie, stop, for heaven’s sake, 
stop! Come back, Reggie, and hear ms.”’ 

Bat he was gone, lost in the thick of a London 
crowd, and I saw him no more. 

Once again I had to fight a flerce battle with my 
conscience ere I could regain my former composure, 
and even then I could not wholly quiet its up- 
braidings. 

A week later, I was calling with Helen on some 
mutual friends, 

One of them turned to me and said, “ I saw a friend 
of yours yesterday, Mr. Foster.”’ 

“Who?” I asked. 

“ Reginald Vane. He’s going abroad for good. I 
am 80 sorry; we shall all miss him much, though 
lately he has been quite dull and depressed.” 

** Going abroad,” said Helen; “I thought he was 
going to be married?”’ 

“O dear, no! The last thing he is thinking of. I 
don’t think he will ever marry; I fancy he has been 
disappointed, somehow. Don’t you know, Mr. Fos- 
ter; you are like his brother? Do tell us all about 
it?” 


“T really don’t know. I—I—I haven’t seen much 
of him lately,” I said, awkwardly. 

“Have you not? I spoke of your engagement, 
and he seemed to know of it. Are you acquainted 
with him, Miss Winter?” 

“ Yes; I met both him and Mr. Foster at the same 
time.” 

“There, now!” cried the girl; “I said so. I am 
sure he must have been jealous of you, Mr. Foster, 
for I asked him if he had ever seen Miss Winter, and 
he only turned very pale and said nothing, and then 
he changed the topic of conversation. But there, I 
must not run on 80, or you will think me quite a 
gossip.” 

Think her a gossip! In very truth I did, and I 
wished her tattling tongue anywhere out of my own + 
and Helen’s hearing. We took leave scon after this, 
and iostinctively walked along in silence. An in-— 
describable constraint had fallen upon us. Helen 
walked quickly, her lips pressed firmly together; I 
had never seen so dangerous a look on her face. 

At last she broke the silence, which had grown 
oppressive. 

“Why did you tell me Mr. Vane was going to be 
married?” she asked; and she turned and faced me 
as she spoke. 

**T don’t think I ever said so.” 

** You led me to think 80, at any rate.” 

Once more there was a pause, and again she was 
the first to break it. 

“ Harry,” she said, ‘there has been a quarrel - 
between you and Mr. Vane. Tell me the cause?” 

‘*No, Helen, Icannot. Besides, it would not in- 
terest you.” 

She said no more, but the little hold I had upon 
her was gone, had vanished from that moment.’ 

Day by day she grew quieter and sadder; all her 
life and brilliancy seemed dyingaway. I could hard- 
ly recognize in her the merry, fascinating Helen of 
those seaside days. It nearly broke my heart. But 
the grief did me good. My better spirit conquered 
the evil one and gained the upper hand once more, 
and I determined, if it were for her happiness, to 
give her up. Need I say the resolution cost me 
much? But my conscience was keenly alive once 
more, and hourly Reggie’s drowning eyes and long 
sorrowful look rose before me, and would leave me 
no rest. The curse of Cain was upon me. 

* He that hateth his brother is a murderer!” And 
these fearful words pursued me. I was realizing 
their bitter truth. 

I could bear it no longer. To see my darling 
fading away from me thus—sad, gentle, uncom- 
plaining, indifferent, and the worm of remorse 
gnawing at my own heart! It was too much for me. 

One day I seized Heien’s hand in mine. 

** Nelly,” I cried, “ for pity’s sake, tell me, did you 
ever love Reginald Vane?” 

** I did—once!” she sobbed. 

“Do you now? Answer truly, I pray.” 

“TI am striving not. You promised to be patient 
with me, Harry.” 

“Why did you try not to love him?” 

“B O Harry! why do you ques- 





tion me so cruelly?” 

‘* Because—tell me, Helen. 
know.” 

** Because I thought he had deceived me.” 

She broke down, and a storm of passionate sobs 
shook her frame. Then I told her all—the whole, 
plain, unvarnished truth. She heard me in amazed 
silence. 

“And now, Helen,” I said, as my recitalcame to 
an end, “I return your troth—you are free. As for 
me, I will never rest till I bring him back to you, 
and thus make tardy reparation as I best can. Only, 
Helen, let me leave you with some comfort; say you 
forgive me. I have loved you—I do love you—I dare 
not say how much. Forgive me.” 

She forgave me, and we parted. 

The sun was setting at Lake Constance when I 
came upon him. He was lying on the grass, idly 
playing with the weeds, his eyes roaming over the 
water’s fair expanse. 

“Reggie, Reggie, my own old friend! 1 am come 
to seek parion for my crime. She knows all, Reggie, 
and is waiting to welcome you home. Friend ot my 
childhood, forgive me!"’ 

With a mighty bound he sprang up and seized my 
hand. Even now, though it is many years ago, I 
cannot dwell upon that sad and solemn renewal of 
our estranged brotherhood. Need I ssy more? 
Need [I tell how I brought him to her, and how they 
both forgave and comforted me? 

Enough that ever since they have been united 
they have unwearingly sought my friendship, avd 
striven by word and deed to healthe wound in my 
heart. And now, after s0 many years have passed, 
and age has silvered both our beads, our hands still 
clasp with the ancient cordial grasp, and I know 
that the sad crime of my youth is forgiven me; and 
I have tuund peace within their joy. 


I must and will 
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SCIENCE. 


The true is science, and all besides are the,husks 
and refuse which no man can assimilate. The true 
is everywhere and in every tiing—the false in man 
alone. It is he that makes the untrue by his erro- 
neous comparisons, his rash judgments, and his in- 
correct estimate of the relations of things. Nature 
is blamed by the pr Pp jolist b he 
cannot understand *her occult ways, nor plerce the 
heliacal glory in which she moves mejestically along 
her appointed course. Blinded by her light, bé never 








dreams of the imperfection of his own organs. 
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AN OLD MAN’S MEMORIES. .- 
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The ‘rost of age is on my brow, 

Life's year has paszed its happiest part; 
I only have my memories row 

To keep the cold froin out my heart. 


One memory always comes to me 

When twilight wraps the world about, 
And in the blue above I see 

The stars of heaven come slowly out. 


It always brings the summer back, 

Swect with the breath of balmiest flowers; 
No longer winds of warmth I lack, 

To warm my heart these winter hours. 


Again I hear a vo'ce more sweet 
han voice of bird, or breeze, or bee, 
W hose cadence nothing can repeat, 
Except my memories, to me. 


It thrills me like a draught of wine, 

And, listening, I grow young once more, 
And fee! her little hand in mine; 

Ah. memory has so rich a store! 


What sweet, sweet words she whispers low, 
Her breath like balm upon my cheek; 
And looking in her eyes, I know 
No words but true ones could she speak. 


Her sunny head upon my heart 
Drops, like a tired child's, to rest, 
And into gladdest singing start 
The birds of love within my breast. 
7 * * * * 7 


So let me dream! To dream is best, 
When waking hours are drear and long; 
And dreams like mine are full of rest, 
And sweet with biossom, scent and song. 


In dreams I am no longer old, 
The winter time is far away; 

My heart forgets the frost and cold, 
And counts it summer all the day. 


WAS SHE WORTH IT? 


As Tom sat by the fire, he looked at his wife, busy 
with some feminine work, one shapely hand holding 
the thread, whilst the other drove a tiny shuttle to 
and fro. Gracie sat coiled on the floor, leaning 
against her mother’s knee, absorbed in a story-book, 
her lips just parted, and one little hand playing with 
a straggling curl. And then the thought came into 
his mind—it had been there often betvre, but unac- 
knowledged, driven away, before it took shape; but 
now he took it up, and handled and examined it— 
the thought was the question, “ Was she worth it?” 

“Yes; by heaven!” was Tom’s exclamation. It 
broke out unawares; it frightened his wife out of her 
wits, and mace Gracie jump to her feet. 

“ Papa!” said Lucy; and there was a world of mild 
reproach in her voice. 

“Mamma,” said Gracie, a little casuist, deeply 
read in all the lore of catechism and commandment, 
“ wasn’t that taking the name of God’s holy dwell- 
ing in vain?” 

** No, not in vain, my darling,” said Tom, drawing 
her to him, and giving her a long, lingering kiss— 
* not in vain.” 

Next morning at breakfast Mr. Bellamy told his 
wife that he had made up his mind to insure his life. 

“ Aut why, Tom?” 

“T think it only prudent, my dear; so much of 
the business depends on my own work, that I ought 
to take care of your future, in case anything should 
happen to me.” 

Mrs. Tom put down the coffee-pot, and looked at 
her husband with suffused eyes. That anything 
should happen to Tom! “ But, Tom dear, you don’t 
fee) ill, or anything?” 

“The insurance doctors will take care of that, 
Lucy; they wont insure my life if there’s any pros- 
pect of my premature death.” 

“ Bat, Tom, isn’t there Aunt Drux’s ten thousand 
pounds? Poor aunt! she told me just before she 
died what a comfort it was to her that we were so 
well provided for; and I was so pleased, Tom, that 
she left it to you, instead of settling it, or anything— 
it showed such confidence in you, dear Tom.” 

* Delightfal!” said Tom, who didn’t know exactly 
what he was saying. 

“ Well, then, Tom, if anything should happen, we 
should have enough to live upon; and just what 
would keep Gracie and me, and would be all we 
should want, without you, Tom.” 

“Ah, the ten thousand your aunt left is in the 
business. But I shall never make you understand, 
Lucy. I can only say that I think it necessary to 
insure my life,” 

Tom went to Mr. Winter’s office—Winter senior 
was dead, and Archibald ruled in his stead. He was 
agent for the ‘‘ Legal Luminary,” the ‘“* Dubious and 
Disputablo,” and one or two other life offices. 

* Want to insure your life, Tom? Ofcourse, what 
every prudent man ought todo. I told you long ago 
you should do it. What amount do you intend to 
propose for?” 

**Ten thousand pounds.” 

The last ten years have not made much change 
in Archie Winter. Except that he has had his bair 
cut—that instead of displaying a whole bosom full of 
shirt-front, he is buttoned tightly up to his chin, in 
an Ox'ord mixt ire suit, you woulin’t notice any al- 
teration in him. 
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He cast a quick look at Tom from under his bushy 
eyebrows. 

“ Biggish sam, isn’t it?” 

** Not more than it ought to be,” said Tom. ‘ No- 
body but myself could work the business so economi- 
cally. Were I to die, it would be necessary to have 
& manager at five hundred pounds a year or 80, be- 
sides a clerk or two; I don’t want my wife to suffer 
pecuniarily by my death.” 

Still, after all, Tom, there would be a good in- 
come leit for your widow.” 

** Archie, 1 don’t mind telling you, what I dare say 
you know; I’ve got borrowed capital in the business. 
Now, if 1 were to dié, that would probably be called 
in. Well, this insurance would replace it.” 

‘* Just so,” said Winter; ‘I quite see your mo- 
tives. Well, I shail be very glad to take your propo- 
posals. Suppose we say three thousand pounds in 
the Legal, three thousand pounds in the Dubious, 
and two thousand each in the Highland Husbands 
and Scotch Veritable? Well, it’s easily arranged. 
You'll fili up these formes; they’re much about the 
same ; some of ’em want to know if your grandmother 
wore false teeth, and some of em’ only ask if your 
father was troubled with corns.” Mr. Winter here 
enjoyed a hearty laugh at bis own joke. I fancy Ar- 
temus Ward borrowed this joke, but he didn’t 
acknowledge it. 

Tom bad to go up to London, the assurance being 
a heavy one; and was poked about by the united 
doctors of the four companies, and questioned most 
minutely as to all his habits. He had frequent inter- 
views with four boards of directors and four secre- 
taries. The result was satisfactory. The united 
doctors could find no fault with Tom’s constitution 
or physique. The united doctors could find no flaw 
in Tom’s reasons for insuring sv heavily. There was 
no agent for which the societies had a higher regard 
than Mr. Archibald Winter. He was pertectly satis- 
fled. The directors were perfectly satisfied. The 
proposals were accepted; and Tom had to draw a 
cheque for three hundred and sixty-seven pounds, 
the amount of the united premiums. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE BARNCOTE BANK IN 1857. 


THE announcement of the Barncote public ball for 
New Year’s eve had appeared for several weeks in 
the Barncote Herald, with a long list of stewards 
and lady patronesses, low down on which, as be- 
seemed their mere local position, stood the names of 
Alderman Tom and Mra. Bellamy. Tom’s thoughts 
were not, however, on balls, as he stood at the tall 
desk in the brewery counting-house, which looked 
out into the brewery yard. He heldin his handa 
sheet of figures. It was Tom’s profit and loss account 
for the year just ended, and it wasn’t an unsatisfac- 
tory one. It showed in round numbers a profit of 
two thousand five hundred pounds; and Tom’s 
drawing had only been one thousand two hundred 
pounds. Tom called his, manager into the counting- 
house, and showed him the balance-sheet. ‘‘ Very 
satisfactory indeed, sir,” said Mr. Birks, who, from 
much poring over vats and inhalation of worty vapors, 
was rather husky in the throat. 

“I’m greatly indebted to you, Birks, for the way 
you’ve worked for me. I’vesigned a cheque for your 
salary and the wages. I’ve great pleasure in giving 
you this cheque for fifty pounds, as a new year’s 
present. I shan’t be here to-morrow, Birks, as I’m 
going to Luffhaven to collect, and can’t be back till 
late at night. So I'll wish you a happy new year, 
Birks; and good-by, and God bless you!” 

Birks was embarrassed by the warmth of his mas- 
ter’s manner and the largeness of his gift. A five- 
pound note was about the figure he usually had. 
Fifty pounds! Birks’s salary was ten pounds a 
month, and when it came, it was usually forestailed ; 
and there were also numerous little scores against 
him, which were troubling his mind, this festive 
Christmas tide. Indeed, Mr. Parkins, the draper, 
had been very sharp with him about a small account 
which he owed for mourning, for a little boy who 
had died two years ago; and Parkins had threatened 
tocomplain to bis master of his dishonesty in not 
paying his bills. Poor Birks bed fancied that he 
had seen Parkins walking up with Mr. Tom, and he 
imagined the summons to the counting-house was a 
prelude to instant dismissal. 

Fifty pounds was to Birks salvation; it would pay 
oft hie old scores, it would start him afresh, it would 
make a man of him. But he couldn’t thank his 
master for it—the words stuck in his throat; they 
couldn’t struggle through the deposits of the vate. 
His master smiled and nodded, and passed out. 
Birks followed him to the door, and watched him 
down the street. 

“He's just the kindest, thoughtfullest soul is the 
young master; but, dear me, how he be aged the last 
few years surely /” 

Tom’s face was not that of a youngster as he en- 
tered the private parlor of Birkin’s bank. Arthur 
Birkin rose and shook him coldly by the hand, and 
then took his stand with his back to the fire. He 
wasa short dark neat little man, excessively clean- 
looking, dressed quietly and plainly, as became a 
banker, but with a little touch of the country squire 
breaking out in his bird’s-eye scarf, his roomy shoot- 
ing-coat, and well-shaped riding-trousers. 

After a little chat about the weather, the last run 
with the East Wessex hounds, and the town drains, 
Arthur, without circumlocution, went to the pur- 
port of their interview. 

* T sent for you, Bellamy, to tell you we must have 





our advances repaid. I gave you a hint of the sort a 
few days ago, and I find that it is now absolutely 
necessary.” 

I don’t suppose that the bird fairly caught and 
fluttering in the paws of the cat, its captor, suffers 
much terror and agony of mind; the thing is over; 
@ sort of fatuous wonder as to how it will feel whilst 
its bones are being crunched, and a stupid amaze- 
ment at being in such a plight are in its mind; it 
recks not of its modest mate, the peaceful nest, the 
callow brood. So with Tom; he had discounted his 
troubles; he felt stupefied, that was all. The long, 
long while he hgd suffered, the trouble he had had, 
seemed to surge into his head, and prevented him 
from thinking. Oaly one thing could he hold on to, 
that he must show no change to that black-whisker- 
ed face, with the dark-gray eyes, and wide mouth, 
and white teeth; he must hold on to that face, and 
not let himself go. He sut down on the bauker’s 
table, and taking up some pens, began sticking them, 
javelin fashion, into the leather cover. It was an old 
trick of bis boyhood. 

Arthar exclaimed angrily, ‘‘ Mr. Bellamy, please 
not to damage my table.” 

That woke Tom up; the whirl in bis head stopped, 
he stvod up, and confronted the banker. ‘ How can 
you expect me to reduce my debt more rapidly than 
Iam doing? Haven’t I paid off twenty thousand in 
the last ten years? Haven’t I worked like a nigger 
for you? Why, Birkin, when your uncle persuaded 
me to take over the goncern in ’47, you stood to lose 
thirty thousand pounds; and I put five thousand 
pounds of my own in it; and I believe I saved the 
bank by that. And your uncle was my trastee! 
Arthur, how can you be so wicked, knowing all you 
do, to talk to me of calling up that money?” 

‘*My uncle was a very good sort of man, and was 
very forbearing with your uncle and yourself. I 
don’t know anything more about the transactions 
you refer to. My uncle was not very sound upon 
banking, however. It’s our principle, Mr. Bellamy, 
not to make advances except upon convertible secu- 
rities.”” 

“ Haven’t you got the deeds of the brewery and all 
the freehold houses?” 

“ Just 80; and taking the brewery as a going con- 
cern, its value would no doubt cover our advances. 
But look here; in time of preasure, when we wanted 
to realize, such security would be practically worth- 
less. A prudent mariner, dreading an approaching 
storm, takes in his canvas, and—and—Well, you 
know he gets ready for it. We foresee a crisis in the 
money-market, and we are preparing for it. We 
don’t want to inconvenience you; but really now 
the advance has been standing so long—Mr. An- 
drews,” whispered the banker though a speaking- 
tube, ‘‘ bring down Bellamy’s note.” 

** You damned scrpent!” hissed Tom between his 
teeth. ‘*No; don’t run away; I’m not going to hurt 
you, you little venomous beast!” And he stalked 
out of the private room before Arthur Birkin had 
recovered from his astonishment. 

Tom was not altogether mad; he knéw that the 
promissory note which Birkin held was payable four- 
teen days after demand—that he had a good balance 
on bis current account—and that Arthur Birkin 
would nut be moved from his purpose were Tom, 
and his wife and his daughter, to grovel in the dust 
before him. 

Arthur Birkin was a “gentleman.” He was a 
little upset at being called a serpent and sworn at; 
but if there was one thing he prided himself upon, 
it was that he had a Christian and forgiving spirit. 
Nor was the accugation Tom burled against Lim a 
just one. He only wanted his own. He was too 
clear-headed and sensible a man to be influenced in 
his line of conduct by the supposed wishes of a man 
who was dead. Certainly, he had often heard old 
Birkin promise Tom that he should never be unduly 
pressed about the advance so long as he kept re- 
ducing the principal. But what was that to him? 
The old banker bad made many indiscreet and 
foolish advances out of the govdness of his heart. 
Arthur had no idea of setting up as a little provi- 
dence, and rewarding virtue, and all that; and that 
his keen intelligence should be dominated by some 
old-fashioned notions which formerly avimated a 
departed soul, was to him a thing inconceivable. 
Still, he was quite dispusei to act tairly by Tom 
Bellamy; and if he’d asked him for a month, or even 
for two, and could have satisfied him that the money 
would be forthcoming, Tom might have had the 
time—yes, and wight now, notwithstanding the ser- 
pent and the venom. 

Tom went off to the joint stock bank. Yes, they’d 
take his account with much pleasure—discount for 
Lim with pleasure. As for a large advance, for a 
considerable period—Yes, with plgasure!—on suf- 
ficient security. Life policies?—No; the bank would 
rather not take that sort of security—was against the 
rules of banking. ‘* But bring your interests to us,” 
said the manager, cheerily; ‘“‘ we’ll take care you 
don’t suffer.” ; 

Very satisfactory this, as far as it went. Tom 
knew, however, it wouldn’t go very far. He must 
try and think of sometbing. He’d go on to the pier, 
where he would be quiet. He turned through the 
pay-wicket, and went on to the pier. He hadn’t 
been there for years. People who live near the sea 
rarely go down to the beach, or on to the pier, or out 
in a boat, or in anyway take notice of the sea. The 
fashionable visitors of Barncote didn’t care about 
the pier. It was out of their beat; and a few chii- 
dren and nursemaids were generally the only 
visitors to the pier-head. The day was cold and raw, 
with an east wind, and nobody but Tom was about. 





He went out to the end, and sat down on a beam a 
little sheltered from the wind. From habit he took 
his pipe ont of its case, and knocked it against the 
beam; but he didn’t smoke. He couldn’t think, 
either, connectedly of his business. He knew, he 
felt, it was useless. The blow that had fallen upon 
him was fatal. He pitied himself a little. He had 
worked so hard; he had been so near success: but he 
had failed; and his failure was final aud irremedia- 
ble. He felt inexpressibly sad. A wasted life! 
Wasn’t all life wasted? a causeless and purposeless 
ebbing and flowing? Wouldn’t it be better to end it 
all, by dropping quietly into the swirling waters? 
And then he thought of hia wife at her needlework at 
home, and of Gracie sitting by her knee—radiant 
figures in allthe gloom. He could think and plot 
for them, though not for himself. He rose and left 
the pier. The shadow of overwhelming care had 
cleared away. A shadow there still was upon him, 
a shadow and a light. j 

* Gracious, Tom,” said Lucy, as she kissed him on 
bis return, ‘‘ how cold you are! You must stop at 
home to-night, and have your feet in hot water; 
you’ve got a chill.” 

‘* Nonsense, child; it’s nothing,” said Tom. ‘Stay 
at home! why, it’s the ball to-night; I wouldn’t miss 
the new year’s ball on any account. Don’t you re- 
member ten years ago?” 


CHAPTER VY. 
THE BARNCOTE BALL IN 1837, 


THE old Barncote aseembly-rooms had been pulled 
down years ago. In their place was a town-hall, 
with a Grecian portico. Within, was a fine room, 
supported by polished granite columns; a large or- 
gan and an orchestra at one end; as well as numer- 
ous refreshment-rooms, committee-rooms, and law- 
courts—the last only need by the local justices in 
petty sessions, and the county court judge. But 
the Barncotians were living in hopes that, some day 
or other, the judges of assize would enter those 
courts with much blaring of trumpets, and rushing 
to and fro of policemen. Her majesty’s judges, how- 
ever, and those minor judges who held her majesty’s 
commission of the peace, and ruled the destinies of 
the county in quarter-sessions assembled, were un- 
derstood to set their faces against any alteration; so 
the assizes were still held in the little town of Lump- 
stone, some fifteen miles from Barncote. As three- 
tifths of the prisoners, and four-fifths of the civil 
cases, came from Barncote, there might seem to be 
some reason why the judges should come to the 
suitors, rather than the suitors should go to the 
judges. But legai wisdom had decided otherwise. 

The damage also to the hotels of Lumpstone, which 
contrived to exist and pay their rents from the ex- 
orbitant profits they extorted from the visitors to the 
assizes, would have been great; and as these hotels 
were owned by county magnates, who served their 
queen and county as magistrates, deputy-lieut " 
and high-sheriffs, law and order would have been 
indirectly damaged by their loss, 

Tum te iddity, tum te iddity! away went the fid- 
dles, cornet, and harp at the opening quadrille. 
The hall was three times as big as the old assembly- 
room, and infinitely more grand; the girls were 
better dressed; and the men were better got up; but 
it wasn’t half so jolly as the old times—at least, co 
Tom thought, as he opened the ball with the mayor- 
ess of Barucote, whilst the worthy mayor led out 
Mrs. Alderman Tom. The hall felt cold and chill, in 
spite of the brilliant jeunlights and the hot-water 
pipes; and Tom looked over bis shoulder every now 
and then, and shuddered. He certainly had got a 
chil. He almost made up his mind to go home and 
take his wife’s advice about the hot water. The 
thought of his comiortable dressing-room, and the 
cheery fire, and the steaming tub, and the glass of 
hot grog that his wife would administer to him, 
came 80 strongly into his mind, that the tears came 
into his foolish eyes, and he forgot to “ chassez ” to 
his partner, who, spreading out her plum-culored 
skirts, was going through her paces unaided, with 
much dissatistaction. 

No such visions could be realized that night. Tom 
must be at Luffaven by five in the morning, to 
meet the steward of the Lufthaven mail-boat, who 
owed ‘Tum a long account, which he had promised 
to settle; and after that, he had a heavy day’s col- 
lecting trom Luffuaven to Lampstone. He expected 
to get in abvut five hundred pounds. 

He was claimed after the quadrille by his old 
friend Winter, who wanted him to go and have a 
rubber in the mayor’s little parlor, which had been 
reserved for the cognoscienii; and Tom went and 
played, but was absent and distrait; trumped his 
partner’s trick, led a false card, and otherwise mis- 
conducted himself, The whist languished, and the 
table was broken up; and Tom and Archibald found 
themselves sitting together by the fire as they had 
been ten years befcrs. 

* Tom,” said Winter, “ aren’t you glad you didn’t 
take my advice ten years ago?” 

“I don’t know,” said Tom, dreamily. 

“Ah! you were right, Tom, and I was wrong. I 
was ashocking young prig ten years ago, I think. 
Don’t you remember howl! solemnly assured you 
that you were on your way to ‘misery, ruin, 
death?’ ”” 

So you did,” said Tom, with a start. 

** Bad shot, wasn’t it? Why, I think you are the 
luckiest fel'ow in the whole county of Wessex at this 
present moment.” 

“Archie,” quoth Tim, after a pause, “ which do 
you think is the worst of the three?” 
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“O Mr. Bellamy,” said one of the waiters, put- 
ting his head into the room, ‘‘I’m glad I've found 
you, sir; there’sa young man from your office wishes 
to speak with you.” 

“ Send him in here, Williams.” 

Enter Birks. He is dressed in decent black, which 
looks rusty and dull beside the sleek clothes of his 
master and friend. His red, bulbous nose shows all 
the more, that his cheeks are pale and tallowy. He 
is evidently suffering from strong fear. 

“ What is it, Birks?” 

**O dear, Mr. Bellamy, you aint going to drivé all 
alone to Luffhaven to-night, be you, sir?” 

* Yes, of course,” said Bellamy, sharply. 

* Bat, dear heart alive! there’s been two farmers 
stopped on the Lumpstone Road this very night. 
Three men, with black maskesses on, and pistols.” 

“Where did you get hold of that cock-and-bull 
story?” 

‘It’s all the talk at the White Hart bar, sir.” 

“Ah! I thought you’d been there. Well, don’t 
come after me again, Birks, with these foolish 
stories.”’ 

* But, master, if you must go, take me with you; 
I’m sure you'll be murdered if you don’t; everybody 
knows as you carry bags fall of money with you.” 

Tom laughed. “Much good you'll be ina scrim- 
mage, Birks. If your friends in the black masks 
know 86 much about me, they’ll also know that I 
carry a brace of double-barrelied pistols in my gig, 
and can use them too. Go home to bed, Birks.” 

Birks shood his head in a melancholy way; but 
he couldn’t say any more, and slunk out. 

“I would be careful, Tom, though, if I were you,” 
s1id Winter. ‘ Let’s go and get supper.” 

Tom had a fancy to dance one dange with his wife 
that night. It was the Lancers. Ten years ago, the 
Lancers had decided Tom’s fate. As he stood up 
once more to the well-known figure, and the band 
struck up the prelude, all the events of the last ten 
years crowded into Tom’s mind. Such happy, peace- 
fal years, but for the load he had been staggering 
under so long, and which was going to crush him at 
last! 

Tum te iddity, tum te iddity! A playful poke in 
the back from his neighbor reminded him that he 
was stopping the way in the grand chain; away he 
hopped, getting many a pleasant squeeze of the hand 
and merry greeting. They were all townspeople in 
the set, and everybody liked Tom, especially the 
women-folk. 

The music ceased, the figure ended, and still Tom 
stood for a moment with his wife in his arms, as they 
had finished the final galop. ‘ Good-by, darling,” 
he whispered; “enjoy yourself, dear; don’t sit up 
for me to-morrow night.” 

He was gone, and his wife looked after him wist- 
fully for a moment. 

Tom had ordered his dog-cart to take him up at 
his house. He walked home aiong the esplanade 
Ten years ago, the moon was reflected gloriously in 
rippling waters; to-night, the sky was dark and 
overcast; the wind was rising; and while breakers 
were dashing eagerly in, Tom thonght of the man 
who had gone down to the sea to ask a boon for his 
wife. 

He opened the door of his house gently, and walked 
up stairs on tiptoe into the room where Gracie was 
sleeping peacefully in her little cot. 

There we will leave him, till the clatter of hoofs 
reminds him of the dog-cart and mare awaiting 
him. 

The mare is fidgety, and will not stand; Tom was 
in his seat in a moment; and wrapping his rug 
round his knees ae the mare darted forward with a 
plunge, and settling into a slinging trot, dashed into 
the gloomy night and gathering storm. 





CHAPTER VI. 
RELEASE IN FULL. 


THE morning was breaking coldly and cloudily 
on the day but one following the Barncote ball. No. 
1 Montgolfier Terrace was stiil without its lord. By 
the fire in her husbandd’s dressing-room sat Lucy 
Bellamy, wrapped in @ warm wrapper, sleeping 
quietly. 

Rap-tep-a-tap-tap-dab-dab! Lucy woke in a mo- 
ment, looking round bewildered for an instant, and 
then remembring her long vigil; ‘“‘ Here’s dear Tom 
at last,” she said, giving a vigorous stir to the fire, 
and running down stairs to open the door. At the 
door stood Archibald Winter, grim and grimed, un- 
kempt, unshaven; never before or since did Archi- 
bald Winter meet female eyes in such a plight. 

Mardered—murdered—murdered! What use to 
break such news as this? The whole universe 
seemed to shout it in her ears, and yet he whispered 
it very gently. It was for her to weep and moan, 
for him t» raise the county on the foul villains. 

Ere an hour is past, in every homestead in Wessex, 
sturdy sons of Anak, unshorn and unwashed, are 
rousing up their hinds to beat the county for the 
murderers. One of their own flesh and blood! The 
stream of Saxon blood still rans strongly in the veins 
of the Wessex men. Had the lord-lieutenant been 
murdered, it wouldn’t have sent such a shock 
through the country-side, or roused so many eager 
hearts to the chase of blood, as did the death of Tom 
Bellamy the brewer. Mounted police were gallop- 
ing furiously along the county roads, to draw a 
cordon round the scene of the deed; the county 
magistrates had already met in special session at 
the White Hind at Lumpstone; and the body of Tom 
Bellamy was lying at the Eight Bells at Snarfield, 

















awaiting the coroner’s inquest. It was just half-way 
between Lumpstone and Snarfield that poor Tom 
had been shot. The road, which winds in and out 
amongst the bluff downs, here reaches its highest 
point; thick and tall hedges hem it on each side; 
the road takes a sudden turn; and justin the cor- 
ner, among the grass and dead leaves, the mail-cart 
driver carrying the early mail from Lumpstone. to 
Barncote saw the body lying. He gave the alarm at 
Snarfield, and carried the news on to Barncote. 
Tom’s horse was found quietly grazing by the road- 
side, a little nearer Saarfield} the dog-cart was 
lying upset between. The marp had apparently 
kicked herself free from the cart; the traces were 
broken, and the breeching-straps; but otherwise 
there was not much damage done. 

When Winter reached the Eight Bells, he met Mr. 
Baker, the Snarfield surgeon, coming away. “ Dead 
for three or four hours, I shoul say. Shot through 
the heart. The villain who did it must have put the 
pistol to hia breast, for the powder has burnt his 
waistcoat. I’ve been telling the people here to send 
somebody to search for the bullet; it might give a 
clue; it went right through him. Poor Tom; he 
was a decent fellow.” ° 

‘* The superintendent has attended to that, I think, 
sir; he has posted men on each side of the place, and 
they’ve been examining the ground inch by inch, for 
the last two hours,” said the landlord of the Eight 
Bells. : 

The police, however, couldy’t make much of the 
trail; the ground was trampled about ; Tom’s pocket- 
book had been ransacked, and was lying open on 
the grass; his watch, and chain, and purse, were 
gone. The murderers had made a good booty, and 
got clear off. Ere the evening, the whole country- 
side confeseed that they were baffled. There was 
one comforting circumstance—the robbers had not 
made such a haul as they must have expected; Tom 
had paid five hundred pounds into the Lumpstone 
bank before he left. 

Next morning, whilst the secretary of the Legal 
was unlocking his private drawer, and getting out 
his papers, Mr. Jakes, the actuary, looked in at the 
office door, “Seen the marder in Wessex, in this 
morning’s paper?” 

* Yes; what of it?” 

** Why, it’s one of our lives.” 

**God bless my soul! is it?” 

“Yes; anda devilish heavy life too! and the first 
year! Bellamy his name is.” 

The secretary took down his index, and turned to 
the Bs. “Bellamy, Bellamy. Ah! here he is. 
Three thousand, by Jove! And the Dubious, and 
the Highlands, and the Veritable, are in with us.” 
The secretary touched a spring-bell on the table, ‘* O 
Mr. Bowler, just write out telegram for me, 
‘ Secretary Legal Life, to A. Winter, Esq., Barncote. 
—Bellamy’s death, send full particulars; meet the 
Board to-day, if possible.’ ” 

The secretary prided himscolf on his telegrams; 
healways managed to express his meaning in twenty 
words, thus saving miscellaneous charges to the 
society. Before he left the office, he received a 
telegram from Barncote, “‘A Winter, Barncote, to 
Secretary Legal Life, Lothbury. Am solicitor to 
deceased’s executors. Send special agent, if you 
think inquiries necessary. Wil] send particulars of 
claim to-morrow.” 

The secretary shook his head. ‘‘Mr. Winter has 
not prepaid the telegram! Dear, dear, it might all 
have been said in less than twenty words. Two 
shillings—dear,dear! I don’t know what the Board 
willsay. Ithink, by the way, Mr. Bowler, I shall 
suggest to the Board that in such an important case 
I'd better go down to Barncote myself. A little sea- 
air will do me good, Bowler.” 

Mr. Cranby, the secretary of the Legal Life, when 
he arrived at Barncote next morning, was informed 
by Mr. Winter that the inquest on Tom Bellamy had 
been held ; that a verdict of “ Willful murder against 
some person or persons unknown,” had been return- 
ed by the coroner’s jury; that two men had been 
apprehended on suspicion; and that the magistrates 
and police were busily engaged in investigating the 
circumstances of tho dreadful deed. Mr. Winter 
proposed to drive Mr. Cranby over to Snarfield, to 
see the body and the scene of the murder. It wasa 
bleak January day, and Mr. Cranby didn’t think it 
at all necessary. 

‘We don’t want farther proofof the death, Mr. 
Winter; we are quite satisfied about that. The 
only question that struck our Board was this; do the 
circumstances of the death altogether preclude the 
idea of—eh ?—um ?--ah?” 

** What do you mean?” said Winter, sharply. 

** Well, you know, it occurred to our Board that 
—well, in point of fact—suicide !”’ 

* You haven’t broached such an idea to anybody 
in Barncote, I hope, Mr. Cranby?” 

** Dear me, no!” 

“Ah! that’s right. Do you know, I think that if 
it were known you were down here for an insurance 
company, trying to save your company’s pockets by 
casting a slur on poor Tom Bellamy’s memory—on 
my soul, I think you’d be torn to pieces before you 
could get to the station.” 

“God bless my soul! Surely, Mr. Winter, such 
lawlessness in the nineteenth century isn’t pos- 
sible?” 

‘Ab! you don’t know what our Barncote boys can 
do. But, apart from that, my dear Cranby, don’t 
let such a very foolish suggestion escape you again. 
No man was more happy in all his social relations 
than Tom Bellamy—no man more respected in pub- 
lic life. A magistrate, an alderman, an ex-mayor, a 





man of blameless life and character—and you sug- 
gest suicide! Now, Mr. Cranby, as solicitor to the 
estate of my dear deceased friend, I have been put 
into possession of the papers found on his body. 
You’re quite at liberty to look over them, and 
amongst others you'll find our friend’s profit and 
loss account for the year jast ended. He was a re- 
markably energetic and careful man; it’s made up 
to the last day of the year. You see the profit shown; 
you see my friend’s expenses. Why, he was at our 
ball the evening before he was murdered, danced 
with his wife, who never saw him more cheerfal. 
Why, Cranby, he was the best friend I ever had, and 
you come to me whispering such vile suggestions— 
good God!” and Winter leaned his head on his arm, 
quite overcome. 

Cranby got up, and patted him on the shoulder. 
“There, there! don’t agitate yourself; I’ll never 
Mention it again. We had the mere vaguest doubt 
on the matter, and I assure you we’re entirely sat- 
isfled now.” 

“ Then, look here, Cranby; you’ve a board day to- 
morrow—waive all forms, and send me down a check 
for three thousand by to-morrow’s post. I'll take 
care taat it shall be known all over Wessex—ay, and 
all over England, for that matter. You couldn’t do 
a better thing for the society's interest. 1’ll guaran- 
tee to double our business in this agency alone.” 

“Well, but, Winter, you haven’t administered 
yet, or anything,”’ 

‘Never mind that; I'll give you a receipt that 
will satisfy you. Bless you, we don’t want the 
money; it’s the society I’m thinking of. You see 
the faneral’s on Friday—all the county will be there. 
Well, ifI have that cheque in my pocket, and show 
it to a few friends after the funeral, there isn’t a 
man in Wessex who wont know of it before night; 
and if I don’t have a hundred proposals ina week, 
call me a Datchman.” 

“I think you’re right, Mr. Winter; I'll advise the 
board to do it.” 

‘“* That’s right. Now let me take you to see Mrs. 
Winter. You'll dine and have a bed at Rhino 
Square, and go back in the morning to the board 
meeting.” 

Mr. Winter was right when he foretold that all 
Wessex would be at Tom Bellamy’s funeral. When 
the hearse containing Tom’s body left the Eight 
Bells at Snarfield for the churchyard of Snitterfield, 
which was Tom’s parish, there fullowed some twenty 
private carriages of the county and town gentry, 
forty or fifty dog-carts and wagonettes belonging to 
the farmers of the country, several handred horge- 
men, and hundreds of footmen. Never had such a 
funeral been seen in Wessex. It took ten minutes 
before the last man in the procession filed past the 
Eight Bells at Snarfield. There was plenty of beer 
for all the mourners at the Wagon and Horses at 
Snitterfield, and there was a substantial luncheon 
for the farmers laid out in a large barn near the 
charchyard. Birks had managed all the arrange- 
ments, and had been ordered to spare no expense. 
Barrels of ale and large stone jars of spirits had been 
sent up from Barncote; and the melancholy rite 
performed, the farmers laid themeelves out for en- 
joyment. 

Mr. Winter made his appearance amongst them 
fora moment; and the clatter of knives and plates, 
and the calls for beer and grog, were hushed. “My 
triends,’”’ he said, ‘‘ the relatives of the departed de- 
sire me to thank you most gratefully for the mark of 
tespect you have shown his memory. Called sud- 
denly away, our poor friend was not unprepared. I 
will leave your spiritual guides to draw a moral 
from his sudden death. I will only recommend you 
to follow his example, and prepare for it in a worldly 
point of view. I have in my hand a cheque for three 
thousand pounds, which has been sent to me, acting 
for the representatives of the deceased, In payment 
of a policy of life insurance which by my advice he 
effected with the Legal Office. One premium of 
ninety pounds only has produced this most consid- 
erable sum. Go and do likewise.” 

From that day the legal life dates a period of 
largely increasing business; and I don’t think it 
suffered any loss in the end from poor Tom’s death. 

Mr. Winter’s next business was with Birkin’s 
bank; and the day after the funeral saw Arthur 
Birkin and Winter closeted together in the bank 
parlor. 

“ We wont acknowledge your claim at all, Mr. 
Birkin; and we raise a claim for five thousand 
pounds and ten years’ inter-st against you, as exe- 
cutor of your deceased uncle. A more heartless and 
flagrant breach of trust than that of your uncle, 
when he persuaded that poor young man to hand 
over his fortune to pay old Callum’s debts to the 
bank, I never met with in the whole course of my 
legal experience.” 

“T really can’t gointo the question of my uncle’s 
motives or actions, Mr. Winter,” said Arthur, calmly 
and loftily. 

**Bat I'll compel you to go into them, sir!” cried 
Winter, bristling up. ‘I'll file a bill against you, 
sir!—a biil in Chancery, sir! You shall account for 
every penny you’ve received from my poor ill-fated 
friend. There’s such a thing as a court of equity, 
sir, thank God!” 

“Well, Mr. Winter, if you can show me any legal 
obligation on my part—”’ 

*]T think one of the vice-chancellors had better 
enlighten you on the point.” 

Arthur Birkin meditated. One of the principles 
of a bank should be to avoid litigation. He might 
lose more by a suit .than he could estimate. To 
shake the good nameof his uncle would shake the 


credit of the bank. ‘‘ How can we settle the matter, 
Mr. Winter?” 

“ Withdraw your claim, and we'll withdraw 
ours,” 

“ Really, now, that’s very unreasonable.” 

‘That's my ultimatum.” 

** You'll give me a few days to consider?” 

*1'll instruct my agents to-night to file a bill.” 
Arthur Birkin thought it over for a few moments, 
Ten thousand pounds was very dear to him, but the 
good name of the bank was dearer still, i 
‘* Your terms are very hard, but I’ll accept them.” 
**T think you’re wise.” 

When Mr. Winter found himself in the sanctuary 
of his own office, he permitted a grin of intense self- 
satisfaction to irradiate his features. ‘ 

** Just to think now, what a little clearness of 
vision does for a man! Bellamy, poor fellow, went 
through life borne down by a load which a touch 
would have loosened. And he was a clear-headed, 
good man of business too; but he saw things through 
@ mist of fancied generosity, trust, family pride, and 
what not. Dear, good old giant! you were every- 
thing that was honest, true and faithful; if you 
could only have seen things as they are! You were 
an anachronism, that’s all.” 

After the first shock, Mrs. Tom Bellamy took 
comfort. There are some women with faith so vivid 
and clear that they actually carry about’ ‘th them 
the unseen world, which to others seems valy the 
shadow of a dream. That she and Tom are only 
parted for a brief moment, is to her inty, and 
not a form of expression. She “not married 
again, although she is a rich woman, and has many 
suitors. 

Some of the prosperity of the Barncote brewery is 
due to the untiring energy of Mr. Birks. He is 
now installed as manager with a handsome salary. 
He only ‘breaks out ” now on new year’s day; and 
as he then takes a week’s holiday to have his 
“spree” out, it doesn’t interfere with business. 
Two years after Tom’s death, Birks was finishing 
up a hard drinking-bout at the Eight Bells at Snar- 
field. He had come tothe brandy and soda-water 
and penitence stage, and was sitting alone in the 
bar-parlor, trying to smoke. An old man in the cos- 
tume of a hedger and ditcher put his head cautious- 
ly into the room, and finding Birks alone, came in 
and closed the door. 

“ I’ve been leuking along of you, sir,” said the old 
man. 

** Well, what do you want?” 

“ Why, you see I’ve been clearing out the big pond 
close longside the road about arf a mile from Lump- 
stone; and as 1 was a-shovelling out the mud, I clap 
eyes on something as I thought were a bit of old rag; 
and I teuk it up jest to throw it away, and it was 
jest heavy; and look bere!” 

The old man brought out of his pocket a bundle of 
wet rag, and laid it on the table. Birks untied it 
with fingers trembling with the cffect of his late 
potations. ‘‘ Why, it’s my old master’s bandker- 
chief!” said Birks, as pale as death; “and here’s 
his watch and purse.” 

** So it be,” said the old man. 

“Those murdering villains were so hard pressed 
they had to throw ’em away.” 

“ Surely /”’ said Giles. 

“I'm sorry for you, though,” said Birks, after a 
pause. 

“ Why, what hev I done, sir?” © 

“ You don’t think the police will believe your tale 
of your having found these things in a pond?” 

“ Dear, dear; 1 hope I shan’t get into no trouble!” 

“ That you certainly will, if these things are found 
upon you; you'll be took up for the murder, as sure 
as @ gan.’’ 

** O lawks-a-massy! what shall I do, master?” 

* You haven’t told anybody else about finding 
these things?” 

* Dear no, sir, not a soul!’’ 

“Well, Z wont say a word to bring you into . 
trouble. Just you go back as hard as ever you can, 
and put them things back into the pond again.” 

Old Giles hobbled off in mortal fear of being 
“ took up;” and in about an hour’s time reappoared 
beaming. ‘I’ve done that to rights now, master.” 

‘‘That’s right, Giles. Now go and get a pint of 
beer. I shouldn’t like to have anything brought up 
again about poor master; it would be like digging 
his corpse up again, poor man. I think I’ve done 
right.” 

So, through Mr. Birks’s mistaken sense of delicacy, 
the clue that might have led to the tracing of Tom’s 
murderers was lost. 

Mr. Winter often tells the story of his friend’s 
murder, and the moral that he draws is, that to in- 
sure his life (especially in the legal) isa paramount 
duty with every prudent man. 

“ You, kind reader, may draw any moral you 
please. I was in Barncote in 1867, when I heard of 
the engagement of Miss Grace Bellamy, the beauty 
and heiress, to Adolphus Plumme, Captain 17th 
Plangers, and eldest son of Sir Damson Plumme®, of 
Plumme Hall; and I trust that this piece of fash- 
ionable intelligence will be accepted as a happy end- 
ing to my tale. She has been promoted to a higher 
station in life, than her father, had he lived, could 
have hoped to see her attain. We trust, and indeed 
have reason to know, that she is worth it. 


> 





They mean to raise tall students out in Wisconsin. 
An exchange paper says, “Its board of education bas 
resolved to erect a building large enough to ac- 





commodate five hundred students three stories high.” 
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THIS AND THAT. 

We see accounts in our foreign and our Canadian 
exchanges of ‘* penny readings,”’ with which the pub- 
lic are regaled during the long evenings of late au- 
tamn and winter. We are not surprised to hear of 
tull houses attending these readings, because all that 
is demanded tor admiasicn is a penny, and the com- 
mon people gladly flock to hear them. Howcan this 
fee support them? is the question asked. Of course 
there can be no money in .the readings, and there 
must be self-sacrifice on the part of the readers, 
which last way explain the matter, or leave it to be 
inferred, very ceeditably to those who are willing to 
do so much for the intellectual benetit of the poor, 
who cannot buy tickets to fashionable readings or 
lectures, and therefore spend twice es much as the 
ticket to the lectures would have cost in liquor and 
cigars. It implies, also, besides the benevolence ot 
the readers, the existence of cheap halis, an obstacle 
to readings here that would knock the proposition, 
should any one try to inaugurate the same thing, 
flat at the outset. High rents are not encouraging 
to cheap entertainments in this land of the free and 
the home of the brave. But these entertainments 
are most creditable in poor communities—creditable 
to those who read and those who hear, and though 
they may never become a part of our benevolent 
economy, ware glad to know they are doing good 
elsewhere. 








We think the reporting of lectures is rather unfair 
on the lecturers, because those gentlemen, with a 
stock in trade of but one lecture, are tatally fore- 
stalled in towns where they have engagements that 
are near the places where the papers containing the 
reports are prin'ed. For instance, Mr. Mark Twain 
lectures to-night in Boston with engagements to ful- 
fil the subsequent nights in Charlestown, Chelsea, 
Roxbury, and other aujacent places. The paper pub- 
lishing the reported lecture circulates in those 
places, and when the lecturer arrives todo his part 
towards their enlightenment, they are enlightened 
already, and snap their tingers in the faces of lectur- 
ers and lecture committees, and refuse to invest a 
penny. This is ruinous to the lecture system, which 
depends upon public patronage, and the better the 
lecture, and the more points there are in it, the more 
readily it will be reported and the more completely 
it will be read betore the lecturer has a chance to de- 
liver it. Those gentlemen of the quill never report 
bad lectures, nor say anything about them buat to 
abuse them. They say that tie lecture is a public 
matter, and belongs to their readers. Itis no such 
thing. They steal the labor the lecturer dves tor a 
consideration from those who pay him, and give it to 
those too mean or tov indifferent to pay a cent be- 
yond the value of the paper they take. There should 
be encouragement given to ticket-buyers, but the in- 
ducement is removed by the reporters, who virtually 
say, ‘* Don’t buy any more tickets—take the Daily 
Bugle, price four cents, and you will have all the 





the cooking of a chop or steak, seems equally sensi- 
ble, and yet we find such in Moore’s Good Health, 
that those who think they know may protit by, pro- 
vided they have anything to cook. We give the 
mode in abstract. The chop should be sawn and not 








cut, and sheuld be at least an inch or an inch and a 
quarter thick. If thin it dries up and is tasteless. If 
thero is doubt of the tenderness, beat the chop well 
with a knife-handle or silver spoon. The fire, of small 
*oai, should be bright and fierce, and the gridiron, of 
‘ton or silver, should be used especialiy for chop pur- 
vwoses. While cooking, the chop must be turned with 

vosilver spoons or tongs therefor provided. The 
iret condition of success in cooking a chop, is not to 
iet a drop more of the valuable juices escape than is 
-bsolutely unavoidable. The fire being right, the 
‘irst thing that happens is the coagulation of a portion 
of the albumen on the under side of the chop, anda 
contraction of the fibre, which draws the juices into 
the centre. Tho chop must be turned the instant 
the under side begins to harden. As soon as what 
was, at tirst, the upper side, is sufficiently hard, 
which will be in a minute or two, then turn it, and 
so until it is done, care being taken that each side is 
done alike, the juice driven to the centre of the chop. 
The length of time must depend on the flerceness of 
the fire and the taste of the individual. Ten min- 
utes and ten turnings may be sufficient, with a quick 
fire. The cook that would turn a chop with a fork, 
ought, we are told, to be treated in the same way! 
Last of all, chops should be served on a dish kept hot 
with spirits of wine,or hot water, and each guest 
sbould have a hot-water plate. Verily, cooking a 
chop is a science. 





A BARBAROUS CUSTOM. 


The public whippings at Newcastle, Del., present- 
eda shocking sight. The spectators were mostly 
chilklren of tender years, but fifteen adults desiring 
tu be present. Andrew Chambers was the first pris- 
oner brought out, and firmly secured to the post. 
He had been convicted of the larceny of some money, 
and, in addition to other punishments, was to re- 
ceive twenty lashes. As the sheriff stepped furward 
to execute the sentence, it was noticed that he had 
been provided with a new ‘“ cat-o’-nine-tails.” The 
sheriff, after having measured cff the distance and 
laid the “‘ tails’’ across the back of the prisoner, as 
if to give him warning where he might expect the 
blow, proceeded to execute the sentence of the court, 
Both sheriff and prisoner stood squarely up to the 
work, each apparently alike exhausted. The appro- 
priate purple *‘ welts”’ were raised at almost every 
lash. The new whipping post and new ‘‘cat’’ bad 
their first victim, but were not baptized in blood. 
The second man, however, bled freely, as did tbe 
third and fourth. The fitth had a wild, haggard look, 
knowing that a severe punishment was in store for 
him; and although a very large proportion of the 
spectators present were averse to this method of 
punishment, no sympathy for the prisoner could be 
seen even by look or gesture. The sheriff nerved 
himself for the task that was befure him, and bal- 
anced well his weapon so as to make the blow effec- 
tive. The victim writhed under the punishment, 
and appealed with pitying looks and broken sentences 
to the sheriff for mercy; which were apparently an- 
swered with blows of greatly increased force; several 
persons in the crowd clapped their hands, and as 
ridge after ridge was raised on the man’s back, cries 
of +‘ give it to-—-” wereheard. The thirty lashes were 
administered, and strange to say that, notwithstand- 
ing the force applied, owing to the thickness of the 
prisoner’s skin, very little blood was drawn. There 
being no other victims for the post, the crowd dis- 
persed and the gates of the prison closed. 





UNITED STATES SUB-TREASURY IN NEW YORK. 
—This government establishment has two vaults for 
the safe keeping of the gold and silver entrusted to 
its care. The sides and roof of each are of eight feet 
granite masonry and two feet of iron plates. Be- 
tween the plate are musket balls laid in loose. The 
floor is thirty feet of masonry and two feet of iron 
plates, also with a layer of musket balls. Each vault 
is closed by four iron doors weighing two tons each, 
and fastened by two combination locks to each door. 
The three inner doors are Iccked without a key, 
while the locks on the outer ones are operated by 
means of an instrument about an inch long by half 
an inch wide, which may be carried in a vest pocket. 
Each vault is about twelve feet square, On the sides 
of each apartment are built 120 chests of iron, each 
of the capacity of a quarter of a millionin gold coin, 
Each chest when full is closed by an iron door, and 
fastened with a lock which is sealed, so that the door 
cannot be tampered with without breaking the seal. 





Eaas.—A recent English paper gives the following 
statement, which seems almost iucredible. In 1866, 
England imported nearly 431 millions of eggs; val- 
ued at £1,097,197, or nearly five million four hun- 
dred thousand dollars! These are obtained chiefly 
from France, where egg-laying begins between Jan- 
uary and March, and ends in October, when the hens 
are left to themselves. But artificial means are used 
to get and keep the important production; their 
quarters are warmed, and the fowls are fed on buck- 
wheat and meat. The districts that produce most 
buckwheat furnish most eggs. 





AN OLD ABORIGINE.—Mary Rodman, now 8&7 
years old, living in the southern part of Rhode Isthnd, 
is the oldest person among the small remnant of the 
Narragansett tribs of Indians, and is the only one 
among the deacendants of that once powerful tamily 
of red menin whose veins flows the pure Indian 
blood. ; 





NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


Tne Story OF A BAD Boy. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. With Illustrations. Boston: Fields, Os- 
good & Co. 

This is one of the most charming stories of boy- 
life that bas ever been written, giving, in the mcst 
natural and truthfal manner, the emotions, and con- 
duct, and companionsbips peculiar to the boy-period, 
and delineating the boy character with a fidelity 
rarely seen. Though not bad enough to be called 
more than a roguish boy, he is bad enough to re- 
deem him from the angelic effetism of boyish litera- 
ture, that rans in perfect ruts, and never scars to the 
altitude of a boyishly natural act. Master Tom 
Bailey is not always a hero, and as often comes “out 
of the little end of the horn ” as the other; is disgrac- 
ed, and has the tables turned on him, but he is a 
glorious little fellow, and he wins us by the very 
spirit of mischief, because, perhaps, we are so wicked. 
The clan fight on Statter’s Hill, the battle with Con- 
way, the astonishing of the Rivermocthians, the 
burning of the old stage-coach are specimens of the 
frolic of the lad, while the death of little Binny Wal- 
lace is one of the most touching bits of writing we 
have ever read. The ‘‘ blighted” episode is very 
amusing. The illustrations are numerous and good. 


WILD Sports of THE WorRLD: A Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James Green- 
wood, author of “ The Adventures of Reuben Da- 
vidger,” ** The Seven Curses of London,” &c. With 
One Hundred ard Forty-Seven Illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is a charmingly written book, instructive and 
entertaining, illustrating, in a very practical way, 
much in natural history that relates to wild beasts. 
The habits of a large number of varieties are describ- 
ed, and anecdotes presented that are new and inter- 
esting. Tbe modes of hunting the various kinds ot 
wild beasts, and the narrations of perilous adventure 
will be inteneely attractive to the lovers of forest and 
field sporte, and though our sportsmen may never 
know the luxury of ajangle hunt, they may like to 
know how itisdone. For sale by A. Williams & 
Co. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH; or, Maid, Wife 
and Widow. A Matter-ot-Fact Romance. By 


Charles Reade, author of ‘‘ Love Me Little, Love 
Me Long,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cheap edition-—paper covers—for sale by A. Wil- 

liams & Co. j 

HAYDN’sS DICTIONARY OF DATFS, Relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Exd- 
ited by Ber jamin Vincent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution «f 
Great Britain: and revised for the Use of Ameri- 
can ers. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The publishers in their preface say: ‘‘ This Diction- 
ary of Dates, which is at the same time a chronicle 
and a chronology of the world’s progress, has been 
brought down to the present year. While the census 
of 1860 has been generally adcpted as the basis of 
American statistics, every effort has been made to 
obtain fresher material.” Thus the momentous 
events of the years succeeding have been gathered, 
and, without being made supplemeptary and apart, 
are placed in the body of the work. It contains 
upwards of fifteen thousand articles, alphabetically 
arranged, and rare indeed must be the event that is 
nct comprised within its compass. It is an invalu- 
able work for reference, to give information or re- 
fresh memory, and the sources drawn upon for au- 
thority are numerous and sufficient. No book of 
annals bas to us seemed so comprehensive and so 
thorough as this, and we commend it confidently to 
the reader. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


APPLETON’s JOURNAL—Part VIII.—for sale ty 
Lee & Shepard. 

MENn’s WIVES. By William M. Thackeray. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 

These four stories, full of the peculiar snap and 
fire of the great satirist, are published in a cheap 
form, with paper covers, and are for sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 

BALLOU'’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & ‘Talbot, 63 Con- 
on street, Boston, Mass., an illustrated M zine, 

evoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 


good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $150 
per year. 


This number commences the 3ist volume of one of 
the cheapest and best magazines in the country. It 
does not contain a single dry, uninteresting article 
such as the heavy serials are stocked with, more suit- 
ed for the savant than the general public. This is 
one great cause of the success of Ballou’s Magazine. 
In less than sixteen years’ time it has made its way 
into popular favor, and has run up a large circula- 
tion in every State in the Union. But still the pub- 

lishere do not feel content. They know that such a 
serial as Ballou’s should be more generally known, 
and to be known is to be appreciated, therefore they 
are ambitious for a monthly issue of 200,000 copies, 
and by a little effort on the part of patrons such a 
grand result could be cbtained; therefore we call up- 
on all who like Ballou’s Magazine, to say so to all 
lovers of reading, and thus interest strangers in the 
preject. Here is a liet of contents for the January 
number. See what a feast of good things is served up 
for the benefit of patrons: “‘ The Sewing Circle,” B. 
P. Shillaber; ‘‘The New Volume;” ‘“‘Ancient and 
Modern Toilets;” “Alpine Scenes;” “A Maiden’s 
Wooing;” ‘‘New Life-Saving Apparatus;’”’ ‘‘ The 
Maories ;” “A Squa'l at Sea;’’ “The Ascot Cup;” 
‘* The Struggle tor Maverick,” James Franklin Fitts; 
“A Vision,” Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell; ‘‘ Two Arrows 
at Once,” Frank H. Angier; “ Frustrated Hopes,” 
Corporal of Co. **Q;”’ “A Tragedy,” Mary A. Rock- 
well; ‘*Tiae Voyage of the Lapwing,” Elizabeth 
Bigelow; ‘‘The Star in the East,” Louise Dapee; 





‘Under Suspicion,” W. H. Macy; “ Tried by Fire,” 
Mrs, R. B. Edson; ‘‘The Goldsmith’s Daughter,” 
Mrs. Caroline Orne; ‘‘ Back to my Own,” Fenno 
Hayes ;” “ The Devil’s Hollow ;” “ Our Youne Pro- 
PLE’s SToRY-TELLER—Sink or Swim: or, Harry 
Raymond's Resolve,” Horatio Alger, Jr.; “ Princess 
Etbel,” Miss Camilla Willian; “‘ Where can Fairy 
Land be?” Louise Dupee; ‘‘ The Housewife ;” “Cn- 
rious Matters;” “Facts and Fancies;” ‘Carrying 
Home a Hoop Skirt ”— (Humorous Illustrations ) 

Terms: $1 50 per year; seven copies, $9 00; thir- 
teen copies, $15.00. Or $125 for each copy where 
twelve or more copies are ordered, and a copy gratis 
for each club of twelve. It is not necessary that ali 
the copies of a club should be addressed to one cftice, 
but may be made ap from different towns. Single 
copies, 15 centa. Sold by all newsdealers. 


New Musto —Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 Wash- 
ington street, have just published the fullowing new 
music: ‘‘Memory,” from summer reveries; ‘ My 
Pretty Little Blonde,” a song; “ Sparkling Galop;’ 
**O hush thee, my Baby,” a quartet; “The Month 
of May Waltzes;” ‘ O my Schottische,” and “ Pet ot 
the Fairies,” Mazurka Brillante. 

Howe's MusIcAL MONTHLY.— Part No. 5 of this 
popular monthly is issued with 18 pieces of music, 
The price is 35 cents. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


AN ASTOUNDING PETTICOAT.—The Princess Deb- 
encff has astonished the fashionable world of Paria 
with her petticoat, which, after mature reflection, 
she got up in the following style: It is of violet satin, 
with black @mbroidery running in pyramid sbarpe 
half-way up in front, and i:toa point behind. It 
terminates in three rows of small ruffles, each about 
two inches dirtant, and interlined by two rows of 
little half-moon-shaped flappets. Each of these flap- 
pets is adorned by open embroidery-work, showing 
velvet satin underneath. Exch flappet is bordered 
by nine small acorns, increasing in size towards the 
bottom cf each flappet. Tunic of black velvet, bor- 
dered with five rows of black Brussels lace, of hand 
width, one over the other, havirg at a distance the 
appearance of vaporous fur. It is half-way open in 
front to show the embroidery of the petticoat, and 
looped up at the sides and behind by three violet 
satin bands with open embroidery work. These 
bands lose themselves in the folds with exquisite 
symmetry and grace. To match with it,a small 
Tyrolese hat of black velvet, edged with violet satin, 
and a violet band and black feather. The bow of the 
ribbon is held by an amethyst cagrafe. The ear- 
rings and breast-pin made to match with it are of 
amethyst, set in enamel. The chain and watch are 
also enamelled. The boots are violet satin, and em- 
broidered like petticoat. The gloves are violet, with 
black double-stitching. 


FEATHER TRIMMING. —In Paris, this winter, 
trimming of feathers has great success with the beaun- 
monde; the whole costume is often now trimmed in 
this style, par erample—a costume of pearl-gray fine 
cloth has an under-skirt with a deep flounce, above 
which is placed two rows of another shade of gray 
curled feathers; the tunic is gathered up only at the 
sides, and has the same feather trimming; a small 
gray paletot, with wide, hanging sleeves, is a)l feath- 
ered, too, and around the throat the plumes are gath- 
ered up into a bushy roll,so es to keep the throat 
warm. A gray beaver Artagnan hat with velvet 
torsade and plumes suits well with the above toilet 
when the face is young and pretty, but for those who 
are a ‘‘leetle” bit past the first bloom, the beret 
Polignac is preferable; ce chapeau Polignac is a 
closed bonnet of gray velvet crowned with pearl- 
gray feathers, and fastened ander the chin by a wide 
velvet with a large bow. Ostrich feathers are not 
alone employed for decorating bonnets and gowns— 
pheasant and cock’s feathers are used also; and our 
childhood’s dear old friend, the chinchilla, has once 
more crept back into the sunlight from out musty 
boxes and dark hiding-places. 

HoME AND FOREIGN GossiP.—Mr. George Op- 
dyke’s new residence, corner of Forty-seventh street 
and Fifth Avenue, will cost $140,000; Mr. Charles 
O’Conor’s Fifth Avenue, above Forty-ninth street, 
$130,000; D. Henry Haight’s, corner of Fortieth 
street and Madison Avenue, $75,000, and Mr. Lorril- 
lard’s,corner of Thirty-sixth street and Fifth Avenue, 
$125 000 ——Not a little excitement has been caused 
in Cincinnati by a wedding which has taken place 
clandestinely, after the lady had been locked up by 
her father several times to keep ber from meeting the 
gentleman, and after three partial but unsuccessful 
elopements.—_-A_ Chicago woman now wants a di- 
vorce, because her husband is a “ night editor.””—— 
A Pennsylvania girl didn’t wait for the law to punish 
her betrayer, but emptied a cup of sulphuric acid 
over his head as soon as he entered the court-room. 
—Not long ago, an elegantly-dressed lady gave her- 
self up to the police, and denounced hereelf as the 
wurderer of eleven children. Examiuation showed 
that she was insane.——A New Jersey schoolma’am 
substituted a raw-hide for the traditional rattan, and 
there is a row.——Last week a youpg man married 
his lady in the back part of a wine-saloon in Sandus- 
ky, Ohio. He was in such a hurry that he could not 
wait to go elsewhere, nor even to give the bride a 
chance to change her dress ———A special train of 
Rassian nobles met Patti on the frontier, and esvort- 
ed her to St. Petersburg. 
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lecture you will pay a dollar to hear.” There may 
be but the one lecture the ticket-holder wishes to 
hear, and this is that the reportor filches. We thiak 
the system decidedly unjast and unfair. 

We all remember the directions of the child to its 
venerable grandwother regarding the sucking of an 
egy—that she must make an incision in the apex, and 
& corresponding aperture in the base, instead of a 
hole in each end as formerly. A direction regarding 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO B P. 8 . 
(A Thank-offering from a Pilgrim to a Poet.) 


A youthfal rhymer, but too well aware 
Of her dispiriting failures where she most 
Success doth cevet, importunes * the Nine’ 
To quit a little time their exalted post 
By older bards, whom they delight to cheer, 
*Twould scem, perpetually, and to attend 
Kindly on her, what time she attempts to sing 
In honor of their lover and her friend. 
* hd * * * * * * 
I read your rare ep'stle, not amid 
; The storied scenes where the bright summer through 
| My charmed feet lingered; nor the rugged front 
Of Mansfield towering grandly, nor the blue 
And graceful Pinnacle o‘erlooked the page. 
But in the shadow of that stately shaft 
On Bunker Hill, learned how the lavish fates 
Rich blessings to the undeserving waft. 





i And felt in the poor heart, so lately wrung 
| By sorrow’s rough-mailed hand, a pleasure far 
(As in a night of dismal sights and sounds 
We hail more gratefully the single star 
Which penetrates the gloom) exceeding that 
T could have felt in those delightful days 
Among the hills, when health and healthful joy 
Colored my check and followed all my ways. 


Tlow shall I thank you for this gift, bestowed 
Upon a soul needy of such as it? 
Shall I recite how, in the golden hours 
Of happy girlhood, I was prone to sit, 
Nor ever wearied, poring o'er some page 
Graven with the fancies of a dame, so wise 
She'd call a smile to een the sourest lips, 
Or brim with tender tears the coldest eyes; 


Adoring, as none can adore but they 
Whose veins are riotous with the blood of youth, 
That genius which has power to clothe in words, 
Offending none, the most unwelcome truth: 
And laughed and wept by turn, and thought the world 
Could never, never be, as I was told, 
A “vale of tears,’’ while alchemists like this 
Lived to transmute its tinsel into gold? 


Or how in later years, a rhymer, scarce 
Enough possessed of that resolve which dares 
All things to win its aim; a pilgrim, as 
You say, who not too easily bears 
Her burdens, I have sought your side when doubt 
Brocded my heart like some ill-omened bird, 
Yet rarely left it thus. Sometimes a smile, 
A look of friendly interest, or a word 


(Once "twas * God bless you!) was the magic wand 
To exorcise the raven, and alway, 
Whate’'er the season or whate’er my mood, 
That was a brighter and a better day 
On which I looked upon your genial face,— 
That face which I have scanned from far and near; 
Seen it in pain, in grief, but never seen 
A frown upon it yet, nor yet a sneer? 


(0, hands, and lips, and eyes are numberless, 
As violet buds in April, to requite 
And aid—where aid is scarce required—the few, 
Those happy few! whose feet have sealed the height 
Of Fame. And this is well. That soul who braves 
All human obstacles, to win success 
In any noble work, deserves of men 
All possible praise and cheer; to give it less 


Is to do wrong. But to the host who delve 
Down in the valley, yet aspire to far 

Alluring peaks, how rare the friendly clasp, 
The kindly smile, the cheery accents are! 

So when a heart be found—like one ] know — 
Who, of Its rich abundance, frecly gives 

This manna to the hungry, bless it, for 
As true, and pure, and good a heart as lives!) 


All this and more my grateful heart impels, 
Yet more than this it scarce were well to add, 
Except, perhaps, some gentle wishes; these 
Are yours. and if the ability I had 
To make them more than words, that power Id use 
(And, using, count it happiness ful! dear,) 
To crown you peer in everything, as you 
Of bards, philosophers and friends are peer. 


One stanza more. That time which dims the fire 
Of pulse and eye; which steals each youthful trace 
From cheek and tress, may rob my heart as well 
Of lesser treasures ;—it can ne'er efface 
Sweet memories of you. Unto the end, 
Or few or many be the years I see, 
So you forbid not, as I am I shall 
Remain, your friend most truly,—F. 8. B. 





WHAT IS A BUTTERFLY? 

The usual notion of a butterfly is of a gay, fluttering 
thing, whose broad, painted wings are covered with a 
mealy stuff that comes off with handling. This is all 
very well for a general idea, but the characters that 
form it are common to some insects besides butterflies. 
Moths and hawkmoths have mealy wings, and are 
often gayly colored; whilst, on the other hand, some 
butterflies are as plain as possible. Thus the crimson- 
winged Tiger and Cicnabar moths get the name of 
batterflics, and the Meadow brown butterfly is assure 
to becailed a moth. So, as neither coloring nor mealy 
wings furnish us with the required definition, we 
must find some concise combination of characters 
that will answer the purpose. Butterflies, then, are 
insects with mealy wings, and whose horns (called 
“antennsz”) having a clubbed or thickened lip, giving 
them more or less resemblance toa drum-stick. So 
the difference in the shape of the antenr a is the chief 
ovtward mark of distinction between butte: flies and 
moths, the latter having antennz of various shapes, 
thread or feather-like, but never clubbed at the tip. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


BETRAYED. 


INTER wore away heavily 
at Robin Hollow. It was a 
dull time for the manufac- 
turers. Mr. Hamilton had 
a large part of his capital 
locked up in machinery; 
many thousands had been 
sunk in the new mill which 
the sudden stagnation in 
business had arrested in 
the procers of building, and 
when bis goods accumulat- 
ed on his hands, when buy- 
ers held aloof, and the few 
who ventured to purchase 
insisted upon having long 
payments, he had, indeed, 
serious reasons for uneasiness. 

At the house, the old tone of luxurious repose still 
prevailed. It seemed to have little to do with the 
hard-worked business man, who staid late at the 
office, and who; when at home, was morose and over- 
burdened, and unfit to take part in any merriment. 

Mr. Hamilton felt himself strangely de trep in the 
world. Was it because he was growing old? He 
studied himself in the mirror one morning, and turn- 
ed away with a grim smile. He was a very grizzled 
old fellow indeed. 

Tt was no wonder that Elsie liked his smooth-faced, 
handsome brother, younger by ten years than him- 
self, and looking twenty years his junior. And then 
Colin could entertain her. He had travelled; he 
knew men and books; he was debonair and happy; 
he gave out a sott, social light, which illaminated the 
dark hours that hung so heavily in all lives. And so 
it was no wonder she liked Colin. But he, uncouth, 
hard, preoccupied as he was—he was her husband, 
and she loved him. Did she love bim? 

A sharp, physical pang shot through him at this 
thought. He turned his back upon it as if it had 
been ademon. Poor little Eisie! He partly knew, 
partly guessed, what a hard life she had had before 
he knew her. He had in him—this rude, money- 
loving man—a. little vein of delicacy, deep down in 
his heart. You might never have guessed it; you 
might have met him every day of your life, and not 
known it, but it was there, a thread of gold kept pure 
and bright, which the attrition of the years had 
neither worn away nor dimmed, and so, in his tender 
consideration, he had never asked a question. Elsie 
grew white always when those days were spoken of, 
and Venner set her lips firmly together. Poor child, 
he thought. 





her happiness, and now, now should he grudge her 
this little bit of pure, sweet delight? Life stagnated 
here at the Hollow. She needed change. Why, even 
he felt the monotony like a dragging chain. He 
would try to find something new and fresh for her. 
When this terrible crisis was over, he would take her 
abroad. Together they would visit the places they 
had read and talked of. He pictnred to himself her 
delight and enthusiasm. Ah! they would be very 
happy, and he should have her all to himeelf. 

A new hope stirred within him. He had not yet 
exhausted life. Perhaps, by-and-by, some of the 
vivid life of youth would come back. Who knew? 

He shut up his desk, and rose and went to the win- 
dow. It wasadull, drizzling February day. Great 
sheets of mist hung between him and the river, the 
damp, clinging atmosphere had something weird in 
its ¢ffect. “ 

“There’s nothing to do here,” he said, gloomily. 
‘*T may as well go up home.” 

Putting his papers together, he glanced out of the 
window. A knot of workmen stood huddled togeth- 
er, the fine rain penetrating their garments, and giv- 
ing them that forlorn look which poorly-dressed peo- 
ple wear on such a day as this. For these men were 
mill-hands, many of them with small mouths to feed 
—men to whom idleness was the way to starvation. 
And they stood about with their hands in their 
pockets, through no fault of theirs. Something in 
their attitude, in the lowering looks they threw to- 
wards the counting-room from time to time, was 
suggestive of menace. 

As he watched them, the lines around Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s mouth grew tense. » a 

““Do they think to threaten me?” he muttered. 
“T’ll not give in to them—not I!” 

He locked his desk, wrapped himself in his over- 
coat, and went out. The groupof men haddled a 
little closer together, as he came near. He now per- 
ceived one or two women hanging upon its edges, 
like tattered fringe upon a shabby garment. A man 
stepped out as he passed, and addressed him. 





“Mr, Hamilton!” 


Doubtless she had suffered. He had: 
taken her into his heart, and sworn to do his best for | 





“I’m ina hurry, my man. If you want anything, : 
there’s the agent ” 

* By your pardon, sir, but it’s you I want.” 

There was a certain rough indepéndence in the 
™man’s manner which commanded Mr. Hamilton’s 
respect. If he had been servile, he was quite capa- 
ble of bullying him. As it was, he stopped, looked 
him straight in the eye, and said, shortly: 

**Speak on, then.” 

“Thank you, sir. I only want to know what time 
you’ll start up the mill yonder?” 

Mr. Hamilton’s face darkened, and his heavy, 
black brows contracted, ° 


| choose,” she sald, scornfally; “or, since you seem to 





**I propose to start when I choose. I know my own 
business best.”’ 

Very likely, sir; but there’s men who are hard 
pushed fur money—men with little ones hanging 
about them. If you’d také them on, if it’s only on 
half pay, sir— 

“T shall do no such thing,” interrupted Mr. Ham- 
ilton, harshly. ‘Let them put by something when 
the times are good. I’m not responsible for their 
im providence.” 

The man stood and looked after him, as he turned 
abruptly away, and a sbarp imprecation fell from his 
lips. He went slouching back to his friends. 

“ What did you make out?” 

* Nothing!” said the other, sulkily. 

*T could ’a told you as much. His heart’s as hard 
as the nether millstone.” 

The first man shook his head. The dreamy hope 
had not yet faded out of his face. 

“JT don’t know,” he muttered, absently. 
seen him at whiles—” 

A chorus of indignant exclamations broke forth, 
and even a fierce oath ortwo reached Mr. Hamilton’s 
ear. He paid no heed to it, only his brow lowered 
more stormily as he strode on. 

The house was quite still when he entered it. The 
soft repose brought back the pretty dream cf renew- 
ed love which had been in his mind a little while 
before. 

** I must tell Elsie,” he said to himself. ‘She will 
like to go to Europe.” A smile hovered about his 
lips. His face grew almost tender. 

He went quietly up stairs, and looked into the lit- 
tle morning-room where she often sat sewing. She 
was not there, but tokens of her late presence were 
allabout. The coal glowed redly in the grate; an 
ottoman was drawn close up to the fire, and a pair of 
smal! boots sat upon it warming for the wearer. Mr. 
Hamilton took up one, looked at it curiously, touched 
it daintily, the smile growing brighter. A low mar- 
mur of voices smote his ear. 

‘* Elsie and Venner holding one of their important 
conferences,” he said to himself, and went towards 
Elsie’s boudoir. 

The little room had but one door, and was a tiny 
octagonal apartment, which be had fitted up express- 
ly for his wite’s private use, lavishing upon it all that 
his taste and wealth could command. The room was 
sacred to her, and though some of the happiest hours 
of bis life had been spent here, he respected its pri- 
vacy, and seldom sought her there. 
he was full of his new thought, and, with almost a 
lover’s impatience, he crossed the intervening cham- 
ber, and gently pushed aside the curtain which hung 
over the arched entrance. 

His face had been all aglow, his eyes bright and 
expectant. It changed suddenly, a dead palor cov- 
ered it, and he shivered visibly, He had expected to 
see Elsie and Venner. Instead, he saw his wife and 
Colin, seated on a tete-a-tete, looking into each oth- 
er’s faces, too absorbed in each other to hear the 
sound of his steps or the slight rustle of the curtain. 
The long mirror opposite reflected his wife’s counte- 
nance. He knew all its phases; he could read it like 
an open page, and something that he saw there now 
made him sick at heart. He dropped the curtain— 
his hand seemed very weak—and went noiselessly 
out. 

There wasa stony apathy in his look as he entered 
the library. He went toa little cabinet there, un- 
corked a bottle of wine, and, pouring ont a full glass, 
drank it down. His hand shook; he walked un- 
steadily back to the big armchair by the table. 

An honr later, the dinner-bell rang. When Mrs. 
Hamilton came down, the family were in their usual 
places, all except her husband, 

“Will you take Mr. Hamilton’s place, Colin?” she 
said, a little color flashing her cheek. ‘“ 1t seems he 
is not coming to dinner.” 

‘*I heard my father’s step in the hall some time 
ago,” said Stuart, turning from his by-play with 
Helena. 

The eyes of Colin Hamilton and Elsie met. She 
was frightened, she knew not why, and he, too, 
looked uneasy. 

‘*Go up to the library, James,” he said to the ser- 
vant, ‘‘and see if my brother is there.” 

The man obeyed. A moment after, there was a 
quick running in the hall, and acry of alarm. The 
whole party in the dining-room started to their feet, 
and Stuart left the room instantly. 

Elsie clasped her hands over her breast, moaned 
piteously, and her beseeching eyes were more than 
Colin could bear. 

In an instant he was beside ber, holding her in his 
arms, showering tender epithets upon her, forgetful 
of everything but her distress and his own great love. 
They forgot Helena—never noticed her quick move- 
ment of astonishment and anger, and so she stood, 
her eyes ablaze, her cheeks scarlet with shame and 
indignation, till the noise overhead roused Colin and 
brougbt him back to his senses. 

He unwound Elsie’s clinging hands, and put her 


“T’ve 


Now, however, . 





into an armchair. 
confusedly : 
“Something has happened. Stay here with Et ie, 
till I go and see.” ? 

She raised her head haughtily. 

“You may ring for Mrs, Hamilton’s maid, if you 


Then, seeing Helena, he said, 


like the task 80 well, attend to her yourself. I shall 
go to my uncle.” And she swept proudly out of the 
room. Colin Hamilton followed. 

At the head of the stairs they met Stuart, who 
looked at them with great wonder, 

“You were a long time in coming. James has 
gone for Mackaye. My futher has had a fit of some 
kind. Where is his wife?” ; 
Something flitted part them—it might have been a 
wraith—so quickly that it was gone betore they could 
collect their thoughts. They foliowed, and found 
Elsie Hamilton fallen on her knees beside her hus- 
band, sobbing aloud, uttering broken cries for par- 
don, and covering his pale, cold band with kisses. 

“ What does it mean?” said Stuart, looking from 
one to another with amazement. 

The hot blood surged up to Helena’s face, and a 
sob choked her, j 

Venner came running in, lifted up her mistress 
from the floor as if she had been a child, and flashed 
out, angrily: 

“Are you all fools, to be standing there, when you 
might be doing something forthe master? Help me, 
Miss Helena—she is fainted.” 

But Helena gave one swift glance, and turned 
away with a look which Venner understood. 

“You are too good, are you?” she hissed. “ Ont 
upon you! I shall be glad to see your proud head 
humbled.” 

Mackaye came and found the house in wild confu- 
sion. Mr. Colin Hamilton seemed quite dazed. Mrs. 
Hamilton was in the hands of her maid, and only 
Helena was at his service. She did his bidding, and 
proved herself efficient, only she stupped now and 
then in her work of bringing life back to the inren- 

sible form before her, and dropped a few tears, and 
was conscious of a vague thought that it would be 
better if be never spoke again. 

Before nighttall, it was known all over town that 
Mr. Stuart Hamilton had had astroke. Miss Mar- 
garet Seaforth, who had been down in the factory 
district distributing tracts, heard it, and stopped in 
at Uncle Tom Lurkin’s on her way home, to tell it— 
at least, it may be presumed she stopped for that 
purpose, since she had no other ostensible errand. 

‘* 1 went up to the door,” said Miss Seaforth, “and 
inquired,for him. I saw Mr. Colin Hamilton, and he 
looked dreadfally shocked. James said he was terri- 
bly cut up.” 

‘Mr. Colin Hamilton is a man of very fine feel- 
ings,’ remarked Mr. Bertram, who had come out of 
his study when he heard the name of Hamilton 
mentioned, and was listening with an appearance of 
profound interest. ‘‘A man of very fine feelings,” he 
repeated. 

“ Hamph!” ejaculated Uncle Tom. 

‘When I preached that sermon on ‘ The way of 
the transgressor is hard,’ he told me that he had 
been exceedingly affected by it,” continued Mr, 
Bertram. 

“ Hamph!” said Uncle Tom, again. 

Every body looked at him, and Mrs, Larkin said, 
warningly: 

**O father!” 

Uncle Tom stooped forward and scooped up some 
embers in his pipe. 

* That’s the way with you women folks,” he said, 
as he got into an erect position again, and took two 
or three long, kindling whiffs. “If a man has a 
handsome face and a smooth tongue, you’re dead 
sure to be caught by em. You're the silliest of all 
creatures except sheep. Talk about letting women 
vote! O Lord!” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say, Uncle Tom,” said 
Mies Seaforth, ‘“‘that there areu’t any sensible 
women?” 

“Onol No, my dear,” said Uncle Tom, with a 
twinkle in his eye. “ Lots of ’em—sensible ones— 
sensible for women, that is. But they’re made to be 
governed—they’re made to be governed.” 

“Like children and idiots,’ suid Miss Seaforth, 
scornfully. 

‘Exactly! Like children and idiots. If they aint 
looked after, the first rascal that comes along can 
make ’em believe he’s an honest man.” 

** Well! if women are fools, and so many men are 
villains, we’re in a hard strait,” said Miss Seaforth, 
curling her Greek lips in infinite contempt. 

“Mr. Larkin,” said Mr. Bertram, solemnly, “do 
you think a government that pretends to be demo- 
cratic has any right to deny the ballot to one-half its 
+ supporters?” 

‘*Mr. Bertram,” said Uncle Tom, laying down his 
pipe, and, so to speak, clearing the decks for action, 
I believe, Mr. Bertram—” 

“* Now, father,” interrupted Mrs. Larkin, ‘don’t, 
for pity’s sake, begin to talk on that question. It 
puts me all out of patience to hear you.” 

‘*The woman question is a real apple of discord in 
our family,’ said Jo, with a soft laugh. 

Miss Seaforth looked at her. Something peculiar 
in the girl’s looks seemed to strike her, for she put 
up her glasses and looked again. But she said noth- 
ing. Her next remark was: 

“They say Stuart Hamilton is to marry his cousin 
in the spring.” 

A sudden wave of crimson flowed over Jo’s face. 
She could no more have kept it down than she could 





have crushed out of her heart her love for Stuart. 
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“Tt isn’t so,” said Mr. Bertrand, hurriedly. “I 
assure you it isn’t so. I was told as much by—by 
Mrs. Hamilton herself.” 

‘Mrs. Hamilton!” echoed Miss Seaforth; and her 
Greek features were again made to express a fine 
scorn. “If all stories are true, Mrs. Hamilton has 
had an affsir of her own this winter, which may have 
hindered her from observing other people.” 

**O Miss Seaforth, you don’t think those dreadfal 
stories are true?” quivered Mrs. Larkin. 

“I don’t know. They may be, and they may be 
not. I never hal much confidence in Mrs. Hamilton 
myself. There is a great deal said aboutit. In my 
quality of tract distributor among the factory popu- 
lation, I hear a great deal.” 

*O well—people will talk! They’re always talk- 
ing, you know. For my part, I don’t believe half I 
hear. I believe what’s good, and shut my ears to the 
rest.”’ 

“A very good practice, if one doesn’t shut one’s 
ears too long,” said Miss Seaforth, sarcastically. And 
again she glanced at Jo. 

The girl feit it, and colored, and trembled in every 
limb. But nobody noticed. Her good mother went 
on composedly with her sewing; her father smoked 
his pipe; Mr. Bertram sat crossing and uncrossing 
his legs, us if he were trying to decide which one 
looked best uppermost, and Miss Seaforth smoothed 


and smoothed her muff with great tenderness. By- 


and-by, Mrs. Larkin glanced up. What she saw 
was suggestive, for she said, suddenly: 

* Have you seen our kittens?” 

“No! I’m not fond of cats, thank you,” laying 
great emphasis upon the name of the animal which 
was 60 unfortunate as not to find favor in Miss Sea- 
forth’s eyes. 

Then she rose and buttoned up her cloak. 

“TI believe I must go. How well your plants are 
looking, Mrs. Larkin.” 

“ May I have the pleasuro of accompanying you?” 
said Mr. Bertram, with ponderous gallantry. And 
then, having been thanked and accepted, he pro- 
ceeded up stairs, to don his overshoes and overcoat. 

Jo watched them picking their way along the 
snowy road. 

** You made one of your awful biunders, mother,” 
said Uncle Tom, taking his pipe from his mouth, and 
emitting a series of curious, explosive chuckles. 

Mrs. Larkin shoved her spectacles up on her fore- 
head and looked at him. 

“What did I say?” she asked, innocently. 

“Why, you said people are always talking,” laugh- 
ed Uncle Tom. “You shouldn’t a said it. But, 
Lordy, you’re always making such blundefs.” 

“ Why, I’m sure I didn’t mean any harm. I never 


knows it.’ . 

“Like enough! But she was riled all the same. 
The tip of ber nose grew as white as a dead lamb’s, 
and the nostrils dilated and quivered like anything. 
I wonder if the parson has any notion of marrying 
her?” 

“T wish you’d speak more respectfully of the min- 
ister, father,” said Mrs. Larkin, ina mildly-reprov- 
ing tone. 

“* Why, he és a parson, aint he?” 

Mrs. Larkin couldn’t deny it. She felt somehow 
unwilling to admit it, so, as is usually the habit in 
conjugal tiffs, she took up another line of defence. 

“I don’t see, fur my part, why Margaret wont 
make him a good wife, if he wants her.” 

‘Who said the wouldn’t? She’d manage for him, 
and tell him what he ought to do, and keep him 
straight generally—and that’s just what he needs. 
He aint got no more sense than an infant. Parsons 
aint generally.” 

Mrs. Larkin was quick to perceive the vulnerable 
point. 

“Bat, father, Margaret is only a woman!” she 
said, and smiled slyly. 

Uncle Tom smoked diligently for five minutes. 

‘“*There’s different kinds of women,” he said, at 
last. And, atter a minute’sa reflection, ‘‘ There’s dif- 
ferent kinds of men.” With that he got up and said 
the cows must be fed, and went out. 

Mrs. Larkin sewed a little longer, and then put up 
her work and brushed the litter of ashes from the 
hearth. 

“Come away from the window, Jo,” she said, 
presently. ‘‘They’re frosting up, and you'll get 
cold.”” 

Jocame and sat in the corner by the fire. Her 
motber went away to tbe kitchen, and Jo sat there 
thinking. Mr. Bertram came in, by-and-by. The 
room was dark but for the firelight, and he cid not 
see the slow tears that kept falling, falling, nor guess 
ever so faintly at the weight of woe which rested on 
her young head. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MR. BERTRAM DOES NOT COMMIT HIMSELF. 


Mr. STUART HAMILTON was pronounced conva- 
lescent. The shrewd old Doctor Mackaye, himself a 
Scotsman, took all the credit to his race. 

‘If you’d been one of these poor American bodies, 
all nerve and no muscle—if ye hadn’t had plenty o’ 
good iron in the blood, born o’ the mists and cold of 
Auld Reekie, you’d have gone over, sure. You've 
got a reprieve this time, but you must be careful. If 
you go on taking the life out of yourself as you have 
done, you’ll go next time. You'd been having some- 
thing special that day?”” And Doctor Mackaye turned 
his head sidewise, and looked at his patient curiously. 

A taint color flickered up to the face of the sick 





believed that talk about Margaret Seaforth, and she 





“I’ve a good deal on my hands, Mackaye,” he 
said, slowly. ‘I’ve been losing money for a year, 
and when I found I could afford to lose no more, I 
shut off half my works, and the hands, instead of 
being grateful that I’d kept them on so long, are 
railing at me for having done so. As though I could 
afford to keep them on half pay for doing nothing, or 
making up stock that wont sell!” 

The doctor took a pinch of snuff. , 

“You don’t mind them, I should say?” 

‘Well, no!” his face changing a little; ‘ but it’s 
trying to be badgered unnecessarily, when you have 
trouble enough on your hands that you can’t help.” 

*‘That’s so!” said the doctor, reflectively. And he 
gave another long look at the patient. “‘ Well, Ham- 
ilton, whatever it is, put it out of your head for the 
present. Youcan’t afford to worry about anything 
now—remember !”’ 

He went out, saw Mrs. Hamilton in the dining- 
room, gave her a keen look, and repeated a very posi- 
tive injunction that Mr. Hamilton should be kept 
easy and cheerful in his mind. 

“And since he depends so much upon you, I need 
not hint that you should give him ali the personal 
attention you can.” 

He watched her as he spoke, and saw the color 
flicker out of her cheek, and noticed the tense, wan 
lines about her eyes and mouth. 

“That woman looks ten years older than she did a 
month ago,” he said to himself, as he drove away; 
“and 1 should say remorse has something to do with 
it.” . 

Mrs. Hamilton’s face grew yet paler after the doc- 
tor left her. She walked across the floor two or 
three times, clasping her hands hard, as if trying to 
control herself; tearless sobs shook her from time to 
time. At last she seemed to have mastered herself. 
She went noiselessly up stairs, and softly opened the 
door of her husband’s room. Ue was lying with his 
face partly hid by his hand, and seemed to be sleep- 
ing. Mrs. Hamilton approached the bed and stood 
looking at him. lilness had softened the bard lines, 
and made his face, which was usually too stern for 
beauty, almost tender. A world of love and remorse 
struggled in her heart. 

“ He has been 80 good to me,” she murmured, tin- 
der her breath. ‘“‘So good! If I were to go away 
from him now, I should be a murderer.” 

She stooped down and let a kiss fall lightly on the 
iron-gray hair, which was soft and abundant yet. 
Venner came in just thon, bringing some light re- 
freshment for the invalid. 

“See, Venner!” whispered Elsic. 
husband a good, noble-looking man?” 

Venner glanced at him. 

“ He’s not so handsome as the other.” 

The tears rushed to Mrs. Hamilton’s eyes. 

“TIT wish to Heaven, Venner, I’d never seen that 
other again.” 

* Bid him go away, then, Miss Elsie.” 

‘It’s easy saying that; but if you were in my 
place, you would find yourself in a hard strait. I 
never loved my husband so well as now. And yet—” 

Venner uttered an ejaculation, and put her finger 
on her lip. . 

‘He is awake?” said Elsie. 

He was, indeed, awake, and the last words reached 
his ear—reached it dimly—but they brought a sweet 
rest with them. 

‘** Elsie!” he said, holding out his band. 

She came and bowed her face uponit. He felt the 
warm tears flowing, and raising the other hand, 
sofily stroked her bright hair. 

She was his wite, his love, his treasure. What was 
this shadow which had come betweon them? “I 
never loved my husband so well as now.” He kept 
repeating the words to himself. And yet— What 
did that mean? He was too weak to think, and he 
put it by. 

Lying there, her head on his hand, Elsie Hamilton 
fell asleep. 

**She is so tired, poor child!” said her husband to 
Venner, who came near. 

‘* Eh, the lassie! She hasn’t slept for many nights. 
She’s tended you faithfully.” 

A light glowed in his eyes. Venner studied the in- 
nocent, fair face with interest. It looked curiously 
childish in sleep. 

‘*She looks like a girl. -It’s a pity—1 told you so 


“Ts not my 


at the first, you know—it’s a pity there’s so many | 


years between you. 

His face changed. The light faded swiftly. 

* Be quiet, Venner—you will wake her!’’ he said, 
sharply. 

Venner tip-toed out of the room. 
played over her countenance. 

‘** He’s sorely in the way!” she muttered. 

She went up stairs to her own room. It was sa- 
credly her own, and it was also one of her peculiari- 
ties to keep everything safe under lock and key. 
Now she went to a little desk, fumbled for a secret 
drawer, from which sbe at last took a tiny box, curi- 
ously ornamented with odd devices. It was of Exst- 
ern workwanship, and had a faint, sweet odor about 
it. The material was some fragrant wood. Venner 
opened it, and peered into it, with a queer expression 
iu her eyes. It was not precisely empty. Some scat- 
tered grains of a dark substance were lying abvut. 
They might have been dust.’ Were they? 

The lurid smile crossed Venner’s dark face again. 
She nodded two or three times, and then closed the 
box, replaced it, locked the drawer and went away. 

A week of quiet days passed. It was very quiet, 
and yet the atmosphere of the house was changed. 
The inhabitants suffered from a curious restraint 
among themselves. Glances were interchanged, 


A lured smile 





sentences begun and left unfinished. It was a very 
odd state of things. 

I think Helenachafed under it as much as any one. 
She had some time since begun to guees at her 
father’s infatuation for his brother’s beautifal wife. 
Her sense of honor was hurt, her pride outraged; 
and she could make no confidant, not even of Stuart 
—for how could she speak to him of such a matter? 
The girl was proud-spirited and conscientious, and 
she suffered keenly. Perhaps her face showed some 
traces of the trouble obvious enough to even so dull 
an observer as Mr. Bertram. It was noticed that on 
acertain Sanday he seemed to preach towards the 
corner of the church where the Hamiltons sat. Miss 
Seaforth remarked that Miss Helena put down her 
veil and put up her handkerchief. Perhaps Mr. 
Bertram noticed it, also. Perhaps that was what 
emboldened him to join her, when, just at dark, he 
met her out walking. 

It was March, and a tete-a-tete walk was attended 
with difficulties. But Mr. Bertram made the most 
of his opportanities. When the dampness of the 
path exacted it, he meekly walked behind Miss 
Helena, coming up with her at odd times, whenever 
it was practicable. 

“You are having a great deal of trouble at your 
house, Miss Worth,” he remarked. 

“A great deal.” 

**T suppose such afflictions are sent to make us 
better,” continued Mr. Bertram. 

‘*T suppose they are,” said Helena, absently. 

“1 always thought that domestic trouble was of all 
things the hardest to bear. My ideal of domestic 
happiness, Miss Helena, is a very high one.” 

“18 it?” : 

Helenacolored faintly. He saw it, and interpreted 
it to suit himeelf. 

“Ah yes! Companionship is not to be found in 
every one. But when congenial souls meet, then— 
then, Miss Helena, our ideal becomes reality.” 

Helena was silent, the glow on her cheek deepening. 

“She must understand me,” thought the minister. 
And his heart gave two or three quick throbs of 
delight. 

Her thoughts were, indeed, faraway. It was not 
till he had finished his next speech that she began to 
suspect his meaning. 

“T have felt drawn towards you from the first, 
Miss Helena, and if—if—” 

She lifted her eyes to his, and something in them 
made him give his sentence a different termination 
from what he intended. 

“If you should have any trouble in which I can be 
of service, if you would look upon me as a friend—as 
more than a friend—” 

Helena’s cold, clear tones cut in upon his faltering 
ones. 

**You are very kind, Mr. Bertram, but I shall al- 
ways have my Cousin Stuart in any trouble that may 
come to me.” 

Mr. Bertram experienced several sensations. One 
was an acute pang of jealousy, another was a sudden 
anger, and another was a strong impulse to revenge 
himself upon Helena. Perhaps he would not have 
yielded to this impulse, if he had not at that instant 
caught sight of the ring upon her fore-finger. 

**I beg pardon,” he said, stifily. ‘‘ 1 thought per- 
haps Mr. Stuart’s devotion to Josie Larkin, which is 
the talk of the town, might engroes him so much as 
to rob you of his sympathy. Iam glad to learn that 
such is not the case. Still, if you need me, you have 
only to command me.” And then he wished her 
good-afternoon, and walked off in a very unenviable 
frame of mind. 

He had got half-way home, before he had collected 
his thoughts. On the way, he mortally affronted 
several of his parishioners by neglecting to bow to 
them, and passed the first deacon of his church as if 
he were an utter stranger. But by the time he got 
within sight of Uncle Tom’s comfortable red house, 
Richard was himself again. 

**She can’t say that she refused me, any way,” he 
sighed. ‘‘I didn’t give her achance to do that.” 

Well, it was alioyer. It had been a dream more of 
ambition than love, and that was fortunate. Mr. 
Bertram presently remembered that he-could have 
his pick of all the pretty girls in his parish—so he 
thought—and he recalled Margaret Seatorth’s Greek 
face, and was so consoled that by the time he reach- 
ed the Larkins’ gate, he was humming Dundee. 

Jo stood in the porch. He saw the wan, white face, 
the deep, purple hollows where the beautiful eyes 
looked out, their beauty dimmed by many tears. He 
saw, but they had no meaning for him. 

“Aro you going to have a service this evening, Mr. 
Bertram?” she said, timidly. 

** Yes; at half-past seven. You were not at church. 
The notice was given there.” 

He passed on up stairs, and left Jo standing there 
in the twilight, her heart growing more and more 
heavy. 

*] will goto church,” she thought. 
shall find some comfort there. 
Easter. Yes, I will go.” 


** Perhaps I 
It is close upon 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE RIOT. 


HELENA WorRTH stood where Mr. Bertram had 
left her, for five minutes or more. Her mind was in 
a tumult of indignation and wounded feeling. She 
knew not at first whether she was most angry at 
what she could not but consider his insolence, or 
grieved at the news he had given her of Stuart. But 
somehow, as soon as her agitation had begun to go 
down, she felt the truth of what he hadsaid. Many 





things came up to confirm it—looks, words that to 
common ears would have slight significance, certain 
self-depreciating and remorseful moods she had seen 
in her cousin. 

“ He is so like my father—so like him!” she said, 
sadly. 

No woman, much less a woman of Helena’s keen 
appreciation, could be much with Stuart Hamilton, 
and not be charmed. He was made to be loved, and 
Helena did only as every one else did, when she 
loved him. But did she love him with the love she 
should give her husband? Sife doubted. To say the 
truth, she had never been quite sure. Something 
she had missed in him. Pleasant as his admiration 
of her had been, cordial as his wooing, she had found 
something lacking. All at once she saw what it was, 
She recalled Jo’s wonderfal beauty and her unique 
charm—just the charm that would touch most deep- 
ly a man like Stuart Hamilton. She contrasted her 
own more commonplace attractions to it, and was 
wise and generous enough to see that she could never 
have been to him what Jo could. 

‘‘And he was going to marry me for my money, 
and the position the alliance would give him. O Stu- 
art! how could you be so cruel?” 

She turned aside from the path, and, sitting down 
on one of the benches, had a little cry all to herself. 
The pain was keen, but it was short. Helena had a 
thoroughly healthy natare, aud the curative forces 
within her set themselves to work. She had a gen- 
erous heart, too, and certain pleasant plans began to 
grow up. 

“If he loves that poor little Josie, he shall marry 
her. And ehe shall not come to him without a 
dowry, oither. I shall give hor one.” 

Absorbed in all the pleasant thoughts which this 
suggested, she did not at first perceive that the gate 
leading to the avenue had been opened; she did not 
catch the sound of a multitude of tramping feet, nor 
see the mass of dark, fierce-looking men who were 
surging up the avenue. When she did see and hear 
all this, she sprang up and checked a cry of terror, 
and then turned and fied by a side path tothe house. 

All that was terrible to Helena Worth was concen- 
trated in the thought of a rising of the masses. She 
had lived in the South and at the West Indies, 
through one or two negro insurrections—brief, soon 
quelled, but dreadful to her from the bloodshed they 
caused—and fear lent her wings, and never allowed 
her to stay until she ran into the house, closing the 
door hard after her. : 

James roused himself up sleepily, but when he saw 
her, looked amazed. 

** Fasten the door, James,” she cried. ‘See to all 
the windows! Call all the servants, and see that 
everything is fast!” 

She fied up stairs and flung open the library door. 
For a moment she felt as if she had been dreaming, 
the beautiful room wore such an air of repose. Her 
uncle was reclining in his easy-chair; his wife sat on 
a low ottoman beside him, and her father was read- 
ing in the embrasure of a window. Helena paused 
@ moment, and her father exclaimed: 

**Good Heaven, Helena! What is the matter?” 

At the same instant her quickened senses caught 
that awful, ominous tramp. 

“They are coming—they are coming!’’ she cried, 
waving her hand towards the window. 

In an instant every one had run thither, but the 
next they all fell back, pale with dismay. Mr. Ham- 
ilton was the first to speak. 

“TItisamob! I have been expecting something 
like it,” he said, quite calmly. “‘ Helena, go to James 
and see that everything is secured. My dear”—to 
his wife—“‘ you had better go to some of the rooms 
in the rear of the house. You will be safer there.” 

But Mrs. Hamilton, wild with terror, refused to 
stir. At this instant James came running in. 

“Osir—O madam! They are swearing vengeance 
upon you! If you could escape by the back door.” 

Mr. Hamilton stepped to the rear window. 

“It is too late,” he said, gloomily. ‘They have 
surrounded the house.” 

The lawn below was densely packed with human 
beings. There were gaunt, and grim, and pale, un- 
kempt and unshaven men, with fierce anger smoul- 
dering in their eyes; men with oaths on their lips; 
there were young lads, wild and reckless, who had 
just excited their weak nerves by repeated drinks at 
the beer-shop in the village, shabby, dirty, desperate 
youths, who had come from miserable homes, for- 
eigners, most of them, the refuse of European cities, 
wild animals, who are only caged by the pressure 
of constant work, and whom idleness sets free to act 
out their savage instincts; there were women—old 
women, with the sanctity of motherhood about them, 
who should have been purring over their knitting in 
the cosiest corner by the household fire; there were 
women yet young, some with babes in their bosoms, 
but from whose faces all the light of youth was long 
fled, and whose womanhood had long ago been trail- 
ed in the dust, ground down by pain, choked out by 
poverty. And all this mass of humanity chafed and 
roared like an angry sea. 

The men who looked down at them drew back, as 
one fierce shout after another rent the air. The wo- 
men were almost unconscious from terror. 

“Are they armed?” asked Colin Hamilton. 

** I see the gleam of‘one or two pistol barrels,” said 
Stuart, “ but mostly 1 think they have ouly bladgeons 
and knives.” 

The sudden click of a pistol in Mr. Hamilton’s 
hands startled them. 

“There is oné for each of you,” said Mr. Hamilton, 
with a cool smile. 

Helena cried out. 
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“Uncle Stuart, do you mean to fire?” 
«* Not unless they attempt to enter the house,” he 
replied, calmly. 
* Can you not compromise?” asked Colin,anxiously. 
“How? Agree to support the whole mob till such 
time as I can give them work? NotI!” 
«* But, Stuart, for the sake of the women.” 
Mr. Hamilton’s face softened, yet fell. 
* What can we do? They will not listen to reason. 


| rdoubt if I could make myself heard. Hear them 


growl!” 

It was, indeed, the inarticulate growl of a wild 
beast, low and ominous at first, but gathering vol- 
ume and strength, and breaking presently into fierce, 
mad yells, like a legion of madmen. 

Elsie Hamilton sobbed aloud. The servants broke 
into wild cries. Only Helena stood calm and stiil. 
Suddenly Stuart exclaimed: 

‘* What are they going todo? Will they burn the 
house?” 

They all pressed forward, and saw a sight which 
appalled them as nothing else bad done. Piles of 
shavings bad been brought and scattered along the 
veranda, and heaped against the doors and windows, 
wherever the wooden portion of the house—the walls 
being happily of stone—offered a point of attack. 
Men, women and children were running hither and 
thither, carrying small billets of wood and preparing 
bonfires. They laughed and sang at their horrid 
work; they howled, and hooted, and comported 
themselves like demons. They pressed up upon the 
terraces, and overran the lawn, and shrubbery and 
parterre disappeared before them as grass is tram- 
pled by an advancing army. 

The noise grew louder and louder, like the voice of 
a thousand storms. Presently a man, tall and grim, 
and waving a burning brand in his hand, leaped 
upon one of the steps, and waved the flaming stick 
and shouted. 

** J think you should go out and speak to them,” 
cried Helena, passionately. 

Mr. Hamilton looked at her. 

**I meant to go when the time came. I will go 
now. Shut the door behind me.” 

“Stuart, you shall not go! They hate you. They 
will kill you,” cried Elsie. ‘‘ Colin, will you let him 
go?” 

Colin grew very white. Before they could speak, 
he had left the room, and the next instant they saw 
him upon the balcony which overhung the entrance 
door. 

“Why should he go? It is my place,” exclaimed 
Mr. Hamilton. And he started forward. 

His wife drew him forcibly back. 

“ Wait! He is speaking—listen!” 

A dead silence had suddenly fallen upon them. 
The sea of haggard, upturned faces was utterly still. 
They heard Colin’s tones, clear as a trumpet-call: 

“ What do you want, friends?” 

He was answered by a confused shout. 

‘¢ You want work? There is no work to be had. 
You want money, food? You shail bave it. Go 
peaceably to your homes, and you shali have help.” 

There was a muttering in the crowd. A few 
groups on its edges fell back; but the mass stood 
their ground. 

*“* Weare not beggars! We want our rights!” cried 
a thin, weak voice. 

The word seemed toinfiame them. They took it 
up, they tossed it back in a fierce shout. 

**Our rights! We want our rights!” 

Colin’s Scotch bluvod was up. 

** Your rights? What rights have you? Are you 
fools or madmen?” 

The speech was like oil upon flame. Raging thirst 
for vengeance run through the crowd like wildfire. 

“ Down with him—down with the cursed aristo- 
crat!” broke from a thousand lips. 

A torrent of imprecations rained upon him. Colin 
stood steadfast, his proud head erect, his face defiant. 
Suddenly a voice hissed : 

“ Why do you spare him — Mrs. Hamilton’s 
paramour?” 

Colin turned, quick as thought. 

** Who says that is a liar!” 

Scarcely had the words left his lips, when a pebble 
whistled over the heads of the crowd, and strack 
Colin Hamilton on the temple. 

Those outside, who could look in at the windows, 
saw @ woman throw up her arms, heard her agonized 
cry—* I have sent him to his death ’’"—and the next 
instant she was beside him, jifting his head upon her 
knee, praying, imploring him to come back to life, 
dropping every tender word in love’s repository, ut- 
terly careless of the mocking laughs, the gibes, the 
sneers, heedless of her husbanc<i’s pale, accusing face, 
of Helena’s look of loathing. 

The babel of sounds grew more and more confused 
—the throng pressed up, matches were lighted, and 
the line of shavings along the flour of the veranda 
caught instantly; little jets of flame leaped up; they 
ran up the water-spouts; they garlanded the win- 
dows, red as roses; they lapped at the great doors; 
they twined in and out at the latticed biinds; they 
shot hither and yon, and wound themselves together 
like burning serpents. The flames leaped, and 
crackled, and roared, and the people laughed and 
danced. 

The house shone like a great furnace. Every hag- 
gard line in the vast wall of faces, every dirty shred 
of a garment, even the grimy hands, and the sullen 
eyes, and the bideous smiles, and the matted, tan- 
gied hair were seen as in the broad light of day. The 
pale stars retired abashed, the trees shone like pyra- 
mids of gold. In the distant church-spire the vane 
came out and gilittered like a jewelled arrow; the 
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windows in the village houses grew ruddy, the river 
ran a stream of gold. Bits of broken timber fell 
down and were trodden about the yard, and were 
thrown everywhere by the infuriated mob. But 
there was no need for them to pursue their work fur- 
ther. They had done all they intended to do, and 
more. Within and without the house was in flames. 

All at once, standing out in full rolief in the lumin- 
ous splendor of the fire, a strong, stately tigure stood 
forth. It was a man, young, but of massive build, 
with power in every line of the noble, beautiful face. 
He waved his hand, and the majestic, courtly grace 
of the gesture was indescribable. The mob grew 
silent as if he had mesmerized them by the strange 
force of his will, He tossed back the dark, curling 
hair from his white forehead, and turned his face to 
them. 

“Are ye men or demons? Go—go to your homes! 
Look, how Heaven frowns upon your work! See, he 
sends his rains to extinguish these fires kindled by the 
passions of hell. Go, repent, and ask his mercy!” 

He stood with his hand uplifted,in the midst of 
that awed, wondering silence. In an instant a hand- 
ful of raindrops pattered through the air; a mo- 
ment, and it was darkened as they came down in 
resistless sheets, before whose rushing fury the mob 
cowered and fled away, before which the fire shrank, 
and flickered, and died feebly. 

Throngs of people came from the village, having 
seen the fire. The mob fied more hastily. Stuart 
came, and leaping from his horse, stood amazed at 
the sight. 

* The family are in the wing which fortunately es- 
caped the fire. Shall I go with you?” And the 
young stranger’s steady gray eyes looked into Stuart’s 
affrighted ones. 

They found them huddled together in a small 
room. Colin had been severely stunned. Blood 
was flowing now, and he was better, though slightly 
delirious. 

Elsie came up trembling, and touched her hus- 
band’s hand. He gave her a look of loathing, shook 
her off harshly, and left the room. She stood like 
one stricken dumb. The young stranger drew near, 
and Helena hushed her sobs, and looked in wonder 
upon the fine, spiritual face. She had read old stories 
of angels sent to mortals in their trouble. Was he 
then one ofthem? He had come as suddenly as if, 
indeed, he was from the other world, which, wheth- 
er we know it or not, impinges so closely upon our 
material sphere. If not, who was he, and whence 
did he come? 


SOUTH OF FRANCE. 

After leaving the route of the great line of railway 
that is formed towards Marseilles and its immediate 
neighborhood, there begins a district of the south of 
France that scarcely seems to havo got beyond the 
civilization of the middle ages. Travelling com- 
mences to be a fearful undertaking; the locomotion, 
in diligences which seem to be constructed on the 
system of those cages of terror in which the Chinese 
confine delinquents, so that they cannot sit upright 
nor change their posture, appears to have been dili- 
gently studied by the artificers belonging to the 
grand messageries of France. Over roads of an an- 
tagonism the most marked to macadamization, are 
unfortunate beings for a vast number of hours un- 
mercifully dragged, till their wearied bones are 
much in the condition they would have been had the 
Holy Inquisition some years since had charge of 
them. The cities through which those lumbering 
vehicles roll heavily on, are, for the most part, 
inhabited by a squalid, miserable peasantry; the 
beggars that besiege the doors, form, sometimes, a 
fair specimen of the population. The language that 
is spoken in perfectly unintelligible to a Parisian. 
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A DROVE OF CANARY BIRDS. 

A New York paper, speaking about the importa- 
tion of canary birds from Germany, says the follow- 
ing sight was seen in Florence, Italy, in 1861, by a 
lady and gentleman belongiug to New York: 

*‘ In walking in the principal street, they overtook 
aman with a long whip in his hand, which he was 
moving from one side to the other in what they 
thought astrange manner. When they came up with 
him, they found he was driving a flock of canary 
birds, as in England they drive a flock of turkeys. A 
carriage came along, the man waved his whip in a 
peculiar manner, when the little birds all went to 
the sidewalk untilthe carriage had passed, when 
they took the street again. A woman wanted to buy 
one, when the man sprinkled some canary-seed at 
Lis teet and half a dczen of them came to him, when 
he tcok one up in his hand and delivered it to the 
woman, who paid him one franc for it. The man went 
on again.” 








RUSSIAN FOWLS. 


During our stay in the hotel we endeavored to ob- 
tain something to satisfy our hunger. We were ce- 
lighted to hear of roast fowl, of which they had plen- 
ty cooked. When it did come, it was of such acu- 
rious dark color that we were compelled to make 
up our minds to taste it; when we did so, it tarned 
out to be as remarkable in flavor as in appearance, 
and at last our curiosity was excited so far as to in- 
duce us toask what we had been eating, and to our 
disgust found that the roast fowls were only dead 
rooks. 


Relatives who ought to make good pedestrians— 
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A JUDGMENT. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





THERE is no one but, like him of old, has seen the 
wicked in great power, and spreading himself like a 
green bay-tree. Indeed, if one forgets that, after 
all, the web of our existence is not to show its pat- 
tern fully till hereafter, the aspect of justice is not 
very encouraging. 

But once in awhile God does send a swift thunder- 
bolt to show that he lives, and will not always put 
off his retribution till the oppressed shall be quite 
crushed into the earth. One such I remember and 
tremble at. 

Perhaps the most cruel thing that can be done on 
earth is to destroy a woman’s reputation. It is bad 
enough if she is guilty; but if she is innocent, how 
much more terrible! There is scarcely a refage for 
sucha woman. If she is righted, will not poisoned 
souls still remember the charge, and forget the re- 
futation? And if she is not righted, if the stain 
flung upon her is not wiped out, she is ruined for 
life. 

Poor Agnes Cahill! She knew what trouble is. 
But, thank Heaven! she knew what it is to be tri- 
umphantly vindicated. 

Agnes was not beautiful, but she was fascinating; 
one of those glowing creatures who draw as the 
flame draws the moth. Her smile was sunshine, her 
voice was a bird’s voice, her every motion was grace. 
Coquettish she was not; yet there were, perhaps, a 
score of men who thought, or hoped, that she was in 
love with them. She couldn’t help it. Her way was 
to give herself up to the passing emotion. If she 
was pleased to see you, she met you cordially, she 
chatted in a charming manner, asked you to stay 
longer, to come again soon. If she had missed you, 
she said so frankly. Her bright eyes would beam, 
she would do everything to make your call pleasant. 
But no one, not inflated with vanity, could know her 
long and not see in all this but the outshining of a 
frank, affectionate nature, which suspected no guile, 
and could not understand why it should conceal its 
affections. If one of these self-sufficient admirers 
had once attempted to make love to her, he would 
quickly have found out his mistake. But they were 
always going to say or to do something next time. 
Whether they owned it to themselves or not, there 
was always a fine, crystalline barrier which they 
shrank from overstepping; and they must have felt 
in the depths of their hearts that all her kindness 
was not yet love. 

I think Albert Vassar knew from the first that 
there was no chance for him; yet he hovered about 
her, put on airs of ownership, tried to keep others 
away, and watched her with bitter, jealous eyes. 

Agnes stared, was annoyed, but pitied him, and 
hardly knew how to get rid of him. She was too 
good-natured to show him the door and tell him to 
begone; but fancied she could mollify him with 
smiles. Of course it was One of the worst mistakes 
tbat she could make. 

Of all unwholesome little mortals, I think Albert 
Vassar was the cap-sheaf. He was handsome, but 
had a snaky beauty, small, slight, shining in his 
black hair and black eyes, shining with a marble 
whiteness even in his regular little hateful nose, 
forehead and mouth, His dress was always immac- 
ulate, he had nothing else to think of, and money 
enough; and, though neither witty nor well-read, he 
managed to keep up with the questions of the day, 
and have a sbarp word to say about everything. 

It was always a sharp word. He was one of the 
most impudent puppies that ever barked. 

** What do you let him come here for, Agnes?” I 
asked her one evening, when the creature had been 
rendering himself more than usually odious. 

**O! he doesn’t mean to be disagreeable,”’ she said, 
indalgently. ‘‘1 don’t like to be hard on him. Be- 
sides, how can I tell him to stay away?” 

** You can say to him plainly, when he snaps out 
any of his impudence,” I said, “ that you cannot al- 
low your friends to be insulted, or yourself to be 
made uncomfortable. If he didn’t understand that, 
then tell him that he must be civil, or stay away. 
Why, one can scarcely speak, without being in dan- 
ger of a flat contradiction from him.” 

The girl’s sweet face wore a troubled look. ‘‘ What 
can I do?’”’ she asked. ‘It is hard to be harsh to 
one who likes me. Besides, I know that he is irrita- 
ble and unpopular, and since others will not have 
patience with him, that seems the very reason why I 
should. I try to soothe and coax him, and sume- 
times, you’ve no idea how pleasant he is. He will 
do anything for me. He brought me those beautiful 
flowers; he brings me candies, you knowI have a 
“weakness for them; and last winter I should not 
have gone to the opera once if he had not asked me. 
In spite of his temper and assumption, I am under 
obligations to him, and I cannot be ungrateful.” 

‘¢ Then you mean to let him drive all your other 
friends away?” I asked, crossly. 

“Certainly not. But there is no necessity for that. 
He isn’t here all the time.” 

‘* But he is half the time,” I said. 
ask if you intend to marry him?” 

Agnes looked at me in astonishment, and present- 
ly, with indignation, ‘I consider that an insulting 
question, Mr. Arnold,” she said, coldly. 

‘*He means to marry you,” I said. 

* You mistake!” she exclaimed, blushing crimson. 
‘* He never says anything of the kind. And if he 
had such a thought, the ve.y friendliness and pa- 
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tience with which I treat him would show him how 
vain it is.” 

* Opinions differ,” I remarked, carelessly, leaving 
my place at her side. 2 

She tried to appear as usual, but I could see that 
my question had struck home. The sweet, uncon- 
scious simpleton had never thought that the fellow’s 
ugliness was any sign of jealousy, or that people 
might look on him as a lover of hers. 

There was quite a little company of us. Agnes 
boarded in a house where there were three other 
pretty girls, and where the people liked gayety, and 
every evening that they did not go out, the parlor 
was full, . 

Frank Jameson and Albert Vassar, both on the 
watch, started at the same moment I left my seat, to 
take possession of it. Agnes saw them, and, with an 
affectation of unconsciousness, got up and walked in 
the direction of Frank. ‘ 
«| was coming for you to play a game of chess,” he 
said, eagerly. 

She smiled and nodded, and the two went toward 
the corner where the chess-table stood. I glanced 
at Vassar. He was looking like a thunder-clond, 
making a display of rage that made me want to kick 
him. One moment he hesitated, then setting his 
head in the air, for all the world like an angry snake 
erecting his crest, started after the two. They 
placed the table and chairs, without appearing to 
notice him, and he drew up a chair beside that of 
Agnes, and seated himself in it with the air of one 
who is mounting guard over his property. 

**O, you here?” she asked, with a careless, half- 
unconscious manner, for which I could have shaken 
hands with her. 

‘* Yes!” he answered, tragically. 

Frank Jameson glanced up from placing the men, 
and gave him a deliberate, haughty stare. Vassar 
giared fiercely in return. ; 

Frank wasa gentleman in his manners, and seldom 
showed temper; but he was proud, and had grit” 
enough inside. 

They began to play, Vassar leaning on the arm of 
Agnes’s chair in a manner far too familiar, as she 
must have felt, for her cheeks began to redden, and 
her hand to shake. 

I saw something snapping in Jameson’s eyes; but 
he said nothing till their first game was over. Then 
he half rose. 

“Change seats with me, Miss Cahill,” he said. 
‘* My chair is the better one, and you will have the 
light over your shoulder.” 

She rose immediately and exchanged with him, 
Jameson’s chair being in a recess where the other 
could not intrude himself. ‘ 

Vassar ground his teeth, started up, and seemed to 
be on the point of an explosion. 

“You’re standing in my light,” said Jameson, 
tranquilly. 

For a moment I thought that Vassar would strike 
him. His face was perfectly white, his hands were 
clenched, he was trembling violently. But he was a 
cowardly dog, and he saw that allin the room were 
looking at him with disgust, all except the two chess- 
players, who, without appearing to be aware of his 
presence, went quietly on with their game. 

The fool stood one moment there, like a game-cock 
all ready for a fight, then turned and rushed out 
doors. ; 

It was too ridiculous. Every one laughed. 

“That fellow is fit only.for a lunatic asylum,” 
Jameson said, to me, contemptuously, as I took a seat 
by the two in their corner. ‘Or, if he is to live 
among sane people, he ought to have a caning every 
morning} that would keep him in order till the 

next.” 

But Agnes, I saw, was generously ready to take up 
for the weaker side. Seeing every one else despise 
and laugh at him had made her pitiful, 

“I think you are all hard,” she said, nervously. 
* He has a bad temper, but that is less a fault than 
a@ misfortune. It would have been more polite and 
considerate if people had taken no notice.” 

‘* Well, he has the good sense to go out to cool 
himself off,” I said, laughingly. 

In fact, Vasear was at that moment walking up 
and down the sidewalk in front of the house, batless 
and frantic. Looking out, I could see him press his 
hands to his head, and swing his arms about. 

He was there when we went out to go home, an 
hour after. 

“He means to go in and give her a blessing,” I 
said to Jameson, as we walked away together. 

He stopped and looked back. ‘‘ Do you suppose he 
does? She would be a fool if she should listen to a 
word from him. He is going,I declare. But, there, 
his hat is in the entry. Let’s wait till he comes 
out.” 

We stopped ten minutes, but Vassar did not 
appear. 

** That’s Agnes right out,” I said, losing patience, 
quite. “She is trying to soothe him. Jameson, my 
private opinion is that those women who are not 
knaves are fools.’ 

Jameson stood silent and motionless another ten 
minutes, then, Vassar still not making his appear- 
ance, turned impatiently to go. “I believe you!” 
he replied, rather tardily, to my last remark, 

The next day, Bob Geyser came into my cflice, and 
leaning over my chair, whispered, ‘‘ Vassar went 
back last night, and stayed an hour with Agnes 
Cahill.” 

Bob had been of our party. 

I growled out something not very complimentary 
to either of the two. I was mad with Agnes; for 
kindness may be carried too far, and I don’t believe 
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that a young woman is called on to evangelize a 
young man unless she is going to marry him. 

“Isn't it queer, though?” asked Bob. 

* No!’ answered I, explosively. 

Bob whistled and withdrew. 

Later in the day I met Vaesar, who had a satisfied 
smile on his tace, which I would gladly have pnilted 
out by the roots. He gave me a short nod and a 
grin, and turned his face away. His air was that of 
one who has something pleasant on his mind which 
he wont tell. 

“She is a fool,” I thought, wrathfally, and went 
home to get ready for the opera. 

Scarcely had I taken my seat in the front row of 
the first baicony, before I saw Agnes and Vassar 
come in below, and seat themselves in the parquet. 

Jameson was just behind me. He leaned over and 
whispered in myear: “I saw that puppy to-day, 
and he grinned at me in triumph. I believe she is 
going to marry him.” 

I watched the two, and saw clearly what Agnes 
was doing. She was trying to act as though she 
were pleased with her company, was treating him 
kindly. He was making a parade of fondness and 
attentionr. Before the evening was over, she got 
mad with bim, and mace him behave himself. She 
took her fan from him, and used it herself, she made 
him sit upright, and not loll on the arm of her seat, 
or half on her shoulder, and she put a stop to his 
whispering. 

I glanced back, and saw Jameson smiling grimly. 
** I don’t believe she will ever go into public with him 
again,” he said. “See how pale all ber face is but 
that rel spot in each cheek. She is about as much 
ashamed of that calf as she can be.” 

I didn’t see either Agnes or Vassar for a week after 
that, and then I saw them together at her boarding- 
house. She was locking rather pale and uneasy, and 
he was es black and bitter as a human being can be. 
There sesmed to be a little sensation through the 
company, and I fancied that the two were left rather 
to themeeclves, but at the same time watched. 

Bob Geyser got me in a corner after a while, under 
the pretext of showing moe a photograph, and whis- 
pered, “ The devil’s to pay abont Vassar and Agnes. 
There’s an anonymous letter been written to the 
master of the school (Agnes was a teacher), telling 
him that she isn’t as prudent as she ought to be, and 
that she is so much in the power cf Vasear that she 
is afraid to offend him. It adds that if she has any 
friends, they should make Vassar marry her. The 
letter was sent open, with a request to the postmas- 
ter to read ii. Of course it all leaked out,” 

What was the use of raving? Butldid. Agnes, 
it seemed, didn’t know, and, vexed as we wight be 
with ber, none of us could tell her, 

Time paseo’, and letter after letter, of the same 
import, was written, sometimes to one, sometimes to 
another. The story was thoroughly circulated, and 
there were found plenty to believe it. And still the 
girl defended him, and took his part, and still he 
treated her with that air of capricious, aulky fond- 
ness and authority. For two months, or more, she 
did not know what was the matter, why her friends 
went by on the other side, why her head teacher 
grew cool, why the other teachers always had to go 
in another direction, and never could walk with her. 
Then tt all burst upon her at once. 

One day she eppeared at my cffice, walking 
straight in, and coming to my desk with swift steps. 
At firet, I didn’t know ber. Her tace was ashen 
pale, her eyes sunken and wild, her very lips white. 

I said not a word, but took her by the hand and 
led her into an inner room. She would not sit, but 
stool wringing her hands slowly. 

**T am dismissed from echco!, and requested to find 
another boarding-place,”” she whispered, hoarsely. 
“Now tell me what all this comes from. What 
started all these stories which I never heard a sylla- 
ble of till last night?” 

I told her all I knew. I would not reproach her 
now for her stubborn foolishness, nor did she re- 
proach me for not having told her sooner. I assured 
her that I had fought for her, and that this thaunder- 
clap was as unexpected to me as to her. 

**So it is to Vassar,” she replied. ‘I sent for him 
at the house this morning, and asked him to clear 
me before them all. He swore that be had never 
said a word against me. He felt very bad; and after 
the others had gone away, he asked me to marry 
him.” 

“Are you going to?” I asked. 

Her eyes flashed ont at me. “No! But what am 
I todo? These stories are everywhere. Do you be- 
lieve that they all came from those letters?” 

Certainly,” I replied. ‘* What did Vassar say at 
the house? Did he say that there wasn’t a word of 
truth in the stories, and that you were entitled to 
respect?” 

“IT don’t know,” she said, confusedly, walking to 
and fro. ‘‘ He swore over and over that he hadn’t 
said one word against me.” 

“Didn’t he swear that there wasn’t a word to 
say?’ I asked, impatiently. 

“I don’t know. I suppose he meant that,” she 
said, wringing her hands. 

I took my hat and went straight to the house with 
her, and, leaving her in the parlor, went out into the 
dining-room to see Mrs. Walsh, the landlady. 

* Vassar made a bad matter worse,” the lady said. 
“He could have cleared her, and didn’t. He never 
said that she was entitled to our respect, but only 
that he had never said anything against her.” 

**Do you know that he offered himself to her, and 
was refused?” I asked. 

The lady shrugged her shoulders. 
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**T am sorry for Agnes,” she said, after I had raved 
awhile. “She is a very amiable girl, but impru- 
dent. I never could understand her taking up for 
him, and putting up with his caprice as she has. We 
have all talked to her about it, but without eftect. 
Girls must be more prudent. I am eorry; but I 
have three unmarried daughters, and 1 would rather 
Agnes should go.” 

**T talked an hour, but it did no good. Then I 
went out of town a little way, and called on an old 
friend of mine, a widow, and told her the whole 
story. She, good soul, consented to receive Agnes, 
and befriend her. 

Then I went to the schoolmaster. 

“I feel very bad abont it,’ he said; “‘ but what 
could Ido? The parents insisted that she should be 
removed. If the writer of those letters could be 
found and punished, she might be reinstated. I 
don’t believe a word against her.” 

1 told bim my conviction, which had been a suspi- 
cion from the first, that Vassar had written the let- 
ters in order to drive Agnes to have him. 

The master was astonished, and at first incredu- 
lous. * Why would he wish to taint a girl’s name if 
he wanted to marry her?” 

** Because he has all along seen that she will have 
bim in no other way. Moreover, he is a coarse- 
natured fellow, and so long as he knows her to be 
good, doesn’t care what others may say or think.” 

My next move was to take Agnes ovt to her new 
home, where she was received with open arms, 

**May God reward you, and take me!” she said, 
sinking into the chair that was offered her, too weak 
and helpless to do anything for herself. 

Mrs. Marion took off her bonnet and shawl, and 
tenderly smoothed back the hair from her throbbing 
forehead. 

“ You poor child!” she said, pityingly, “don’t be- 
lieve that ail is lost. There are few who go through 
life without mevting some heat-tlaw like this. You 
will come out all right. Never tear.” 

Agnes litted her heavy, incredulous eyes to the 
widow’s face. “If it were anything else,” she mur- 
mured, gtiveringly. ‘Bat slanders against one’s 
character, they are always remembered.’’ 

“* Not always to their harm, dear,” the widow per- 
sisted. ‘I bave known perscns who were thought 
more of, after it was known that they had been 
belied.” 

I left the two women togother. A man is a bung- 
ler on such occasions, unless he is a lover, and that I 
was not, though I had never been so near it as when 
I saw Agnes in trouble. 

Jameson came to see me a day or two after, loiter- 
ed into my room, nodded, and seated himself by a 
window without saying a word. I knew that he 
liked Agnes, bat I had not known that he was so 
hard hit. He looked pretty bad. I should have 
thought that he had gone throagh a run of fever. 

“* Hang it, Dode! why don’t you say something?” 
he said, savagely, after a few minutes. 

‘I’ve got nothing good to say, except one item, 
which comes rather late,” I answered. ‘Agnes has 
turned Vassar off forever. She has refused him 
twice.” 

He looked up with a brightening face. ‘‘ Then 
who can think any harm of her? But are you 
sure?” 

I told him of the first refusel. Since then, Vassar 
had followed her to the widow’s and made a desper- 
ate effort. He had first tried to frighten her, insist- 
ing that she was ruined unless she married him. 
That failing, he had begged abjectly, threatened to 
kill himself if she refused, and made a tremendous 
scene. She asked him if he would go to all the peo- 
ple he knew, and tell them tbat he was ready to 
awear that not a word of harm could be said against 
her, and he said that was no use. Nobody would be- 
lieve him. It was evident that he didn’t mean to 
clear her in any way, unless she consented to marry 
him. 

“The scoundrelly coward!” burst out Jameson, 
rather awkwardly. ‘And does she pity him now?” 

‘* No; for the first time she has begun to think that 
he was an enemy all the time.” 

**Come with me,” said Jameson, after & moment’s 
thought, rising with his fine face full of determina- 
tion. ‘If Agnes will give me the right, I will make 
him do it, if I have to thrash him from door to 
door.”’ . 

We went out and took a car, stepping from it a 
the corner of X street, on which Agnes was living, 
the car-track leading on out O street. 

Svarcely had we taken half a dozen paces when we 
found ourselves face to face with Vassar. He had 
eviiently been to see Agnes, and as evidently was 
again bafiled; for his face was white and fierce, and 
he scowled at us as if he would have flown into our 
faces if he had dared. He evidently knew our des- 
tination. 

** ShallI take him in hand now?” muttered Jame- 
son, between his teeth, half stopping. 
**Comé along now,” I whispered. 

alter you have seen her.”’ 

But I couldn’t get him to go. He stood there 
looking after Vassar, and seemed on the point of fol- 
towing him. 

** If he gets into the car, I’ll let him go this time,” 
ne said. 

We watched, saw a city car come down street, saw 
Vassar go toward, but without signalling it. The 
conductor had just perceived him when he put out 
his hand, and started to jump onto the front plat- 
form of the car in full motion. It was crowded, and 
he got scant footheld. He stumbled, and then gave 
such a scream as I hope never to hear again. 
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For a moment Jameson and I turned away, and 
stood looking in the opposite direction. To any one 
else we would have run instantly; bat the thought 
of what bad been in our hearts towards him, and in 
bis toward us, made us pause. 

“ We onght to go,” I said, then, glancing at the 
crowd that had gathered. 

I spare the reader the sight we saw. 
dently all over with Vassar. 

** Do you know him?” asked a bystander of me, 
and when I said ‘‘ yes,” gave me a letter. ‘ This 
dropped out of his pocket,” he said, “ and you wight 
give it to his friends.” 

I took it, and mechanically put it into my pocket. 
Then we left the group that were only too officious 
to heip the senseless wretch, and went on our way. 

Agnes had been crying, we knew, when we saw 
her; but she received us with a sweet dignity that 
was more attractive than her former vivacious 
manner. 

** We have seen Vassar out here,” I began, hardly 
knowing how to tell her what had happened. 

Instantly her face flushed scarlet, and she lifted 
her head with an angry gesture I had never seen in 
her before. 

** Don’t mention him to me, Mr. Arnold!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘He has been here acting more like an 
insane person than one in bis right mind. He fs in- 
sulting. I tcld him never to address me again.” 

**T don’t think he ever will address you agair,” I 
said, seriously. 

She seemed startled. ‘‘ What have you done?” she 
asked quickly, turning to Jameson. 

He told her all. 

She sat down, locking very pale. ‘‘ May God for- 
give him!” she said, taintly. ‘‘He has wronged me 
bitterly, and now he never can do me justice.” 

I lett Jameson to console her, as he seemed willing 
to, and went out to walk up and down the little gar- 
den. As I waiked, thinking pitifuily of the poor 
wretch, who, if he etill lived, would probably go soon 
to his account, I recollected the letter that had been 
handed we, and took it trom my pocket. To my sur- 
prise, it was directed to the widow. 

I immediately went into the house, and finding 
Mrs. Marion in her kitchen, gave her the letier, and 
told ber what had happened. 

She sank into a chair, almost fainting. 

“To think that even while he was being run over, 
I was wishing him ill!” she exclaimed. ‘' He has 
just been here, and I ordered him never to come 
again. But what can it be for me?”’ 

She drew a large half sheet of paper from the un- 
sealed envelop, stared at it, glanced at the end, and 
read it through, her face growing sterner every 
moment. 

Then, when she had read it, without a word she 
handed it to me. 

A glance wasenough. I had seen those infamous 
anonymous letters, on the tertimony of which Agnes 
Cahill’s reputation had been blighted, and this was 
one of the same sort, and worse than any of the 
others. The object was to make the widow turn 
Agnes off. 

I tried not to curse Vassar asI read this undeni- 
able proof of his infamy. But I recollected what I 
had just seen, and tossed the letter away without ut- 
tering a word. 

** 1 believe in hiding the faults of the dead, unless 
the honor of the living requires that they should be 
exposed,” Mrs. Marion said, sternly. ‘‘It is neces- 
sary that Agnes should be righted.” 

I agreed with her. 

‘¢ But we must tell Agnes and Mr. Jameson,” she 
said, going toward the door of the sitting-room where 
they were. 

When she opened the door, it became evident that 
we might just a8 well have put off our communica- 
tion a little longer. They were evidently a pair of 
lovers whom we walked in upon. 

Bat it was too late to retreat, and, besides, we 
were al! too shocked for any trifling. Agnes sat with 
her hand in Jameson’s, and she did not withdraw it 
when we entered. But she smiled faintly, and 
looked at us with her sweet, tearful eyes. 

We laid the case before them. Janieson agreed 
with the widow and me; but Agnes objected. 

“ That is, unless you insist,” she said, timidiy, to 
Jameson. “For myself, 1 would willingly let him 
rest. You believe in me!” looking at him witha 
glance of grateful-love. 

As it happened, there was no need we should ex- 
pose the slanderer, fur he had already been fuund 
out. One who had suspected, had watched him, and 
seen him write the very letter that was picked up 
when he fell under the car. 

There was a miserable funeral over the poor 
wretch; and the next Sunday Agues Cabill and 
Frank Jameson walked into church and were mar- 
ried befure the whole congregation. And this day 
there isn’t a lady in the city more highly respected 
than Mrs. Agnes Jameson. 

It’s a good thing to frighten evil speakers occa- 
sionally; and not one of them but would expect a 
swift jadgment if he or she should utter a light word 
about the woman whom Albert Vassar died for 
persecuting. 
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A down-east paper says that persuasive and hum- 
bugging agents are about in that region selling 
lightning rods. One old lady told an agent she had 
no fear of lightning, but she had always been afraid 
of thunder. ‘‘ Just so,” he replied, **we can meet 
your case exactly. The equare rods are lightning 
rods, and the round ones thunder rods.” Of course, 
she is now ‘‘ protected.”” 








A MUSICAL DOG. 


Frank Schwartz, a merchant retired trom business 
in Darmstadt, occupied his leisure hours, which 
were many, almost exclusively with music. His pas- 
sion for the art acquired such an intensity that he 
desired every one ab»ut him to fall in with his mn- 
sical predilections, by either vocal or instrumental 
cooperation. Poodle, the dog, was the only one un- 
able to render any musical assistance. As worthy 
Herr Schwartz felt the utter impossibility of making 
Poodle afford any practical aid, he determined to 
train him to fill the office of critic in his own harmo- 
nious community. He succeeded, too, by an ingen- 
ious method. Whenever a note out of tune proceeded 
from a voice or an instrument, every time that a 
musical fault was committed by any member of the 
family—and such faults were committed purposely— 
the rod was applied to Poodle’s back, and he naturally 
began to bark and howl. He was exactly in the po- 
sition of the whipping-boy, who pursued his studies 
with the royal prince. Whenever the prince madea 
grammatical blunder, the whipping-boy had to 
smart for it. Before long, simple threats were sub- 
stituted for siting on his (Puodle’s) back; after- 
ward a look sufficed to set the creature barking; and, 
little by little, Poodle familiarized himself with 
wrong notes and other musical atrocities, until at 
last a mistake could not be committed without his 
rebuking it either by a bark or a growl. He thus 
became, as far as music was concerned, the most im- 
partial judge, the most conscientious critic in the 
whole grand-duchy of Hesse Darmstadt. 

Unfortunately, his appreciation of musical art was 
completely and solely negative. He bestowed no 
praise, but only blame. Sing with expression, per- 
form with talent, the dog would remain impassive 
and cold; but at the slightest incorrectness of inton- 
ation, be ground his teeth, lashed his tail, growled, 
yelped, and barked aloud. Sv lung as he flourished 
—and he may fluurish still— nut a concert or an opera 
was rehearsed in Darmstadt without inviting Herr 
Frederick Schwartz and his dog—but more especially 
the dog. If the prima donna made the slightest slip, 
the dog looked at his master witb an air of disappro- 
bation. If the hautboys came in too late, Puodle 
pricked up his ears; if the clarinet hurried the 
movement, Poodle fidgeted on his bench; if the 
kettle drummer broke the time, Poodle uttered an- 
dible murmurs. In fact, no piece was considered 
properly executed unless the canine connoisseur re- 
mained quiet on his seat. 

Nor must it be suppoeed that Poodle’s instinct was 
limited to forming a judgment of the execution only. 
His intelligence, trained by hearing classical works, 
seemed to have penetrated some of the secrets of 
composition. An abrupt modulation, a false resolu- 
tion, would produce symptoms ot doubt on Poodle’s 
muzzle; consecutive fifths made him shudder, and a 
halting meludy set his teeth on edge. Sometimes 
Herr Schwartz and his intimate friends, in the pri- 
vacy of # snug little quartet party, would amuse 
themselves by producing discorvant sounds, fur the 
sake of tormenting the sensitive animal. On such 
occasions, Pvodle lost all self-command; his hair 
stood on end, his eyes became bloodshot, and fright- 
fal howlings answered to the discord produced by 
the fiddles of the mystificators. Moreover, they were 
obliged to keep within certain bounds. Poodle pos- 
sessed only a limited stock of forbearance. If the 
cacophony was too intense or too prolonged, Poodle, 
carrying out his sense of duty, upset everything. 
Music-stands, music-stools and instruments were 
strewed in confusion about the room. 


+ > 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN RAT. 


One of the most remarkable animals of the Rocky 
Mountains is the Rocky Mountain Rat, also known 
as the Neotoma Occidentalis, and calied in Oregon 
the wood rat. The full grown rat is often nine inch- 
es in length from the tip of the nose to the base of 
the tail, while the tail adds about as much more to 
its length. Its hair is soft and gray on the back, and 
whitish on the belly, very short but broad, and 
round tail bushy at the tip. It is the worst thief in 
tbe avimal creation, not excepting man, for it always 
steals, and dves not stop to covsider whether what 
it steals is valuable or not. Many strange stories are 
told concerning its stealing nails, candles, etc., and 
bringing back in return manure and all sorts of offal. 
Its operations often have the appearance more of 
having been the result of a desire to be employed 
than anything else. An attache of the Central City, 
(Cal.) “ Register” newspaper, says thaton one occa- 
sion he had standing in his office, in Clear Creek 
County, half a keg of nails, containing three sizes, 
and during a single night these rats took out all the 
nails and piled them up on the floor in three piles, 
each size by itself. The same animals night after 
night brought in heaps of manure from an oathouse. 
Bat even a stranger trick than this was performed 
in the house ofa friend of this gentleman’s. On go- 
ing to bed he placed his false teeth on the bureau. 
In the morning the teeth were gone, and a raw pota- 
to was left in the place. After a long search, and on 
tearing off the weather-boarding in several places, 
they were found in the nest of one of the rats. The 
rat had started to carry off the potato, but finding 
the teeth, took them and left the potato. 








Little lies are the seeds of great ones. Our friend 
Blifkins says he never tuld but one lie in his life, but 
he has been compelled to tell ten thousand minor fibs 
since to back that up. 
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ROBERT LASH LODGE. 


were elected and appointed : 
James 8S. Dillingham, Jr., W. M. 
John Edmands, 8. W. 
William Shillaber, J. W. 
John Low, Treasurer. 
Benj. F. Dodge, Secretary. 
John H. Roberta, 8. D. 
Frank O. Barnes, J. D. 
Chas. E. Trow, J. P. Flint, Stewards. 
George S. Pearce, M. 
Philip Waldmyar, I. 8. 
T. P. Cheever, Organist. 
W. M. Lovett, Tiler. 
W. Chas F. Haynes, of Star of Bethlehem Lodge 


at the necessary disseverment of existing ties. 


~ 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 





were elected ‘officers for the ensuing year: 
Charles B. Fessenden, W. M.; Charles E. Goodwin 


Hill, 8. D.; Josiah Bryant, Jr. D.; Samuel H 


Tiler. 





WINCHESTER, MASS. 


F.and A. M. by Right Worshipful Brother Heury P 


emplification of the work, all sat down to a bountifu 








BATH, MICHIGAN. 


were elected to office for the ensuing year: 

B. J. Carney, E. C. 

M. W. Barse, Gen. 

Goo. H. Doughty, C. G. 

J. 8. Jadson, P. 

R. McKinney, S: W. 

D. N. Marshall, J. W. 

J.J. McCormick, Treasurer. 

Geo. F. Lewis, R. 

R. P. Gustin, Std. B. 

J. F. Street, Swd. B. 

O. F. Hammet, W. 

We wish the new Commandery success, and thank 
the Sir Knights who sent us the above information. 





Robins, J. C. Sack, W. H. Culver, Otto Kloppenburg, 
H. T. Graves, J. Kittridge, W. T. Garratt and Frank 
Eastman. 


~ 





PREACHING ANTI-MAsONRY.—As though poor 
Mexico had not enough ills under which she saffers, 
some of the priests have undertaken to cry down 
Masonry and doom to perdition all who belong to the 
Order. They might be engaged in better business. 





The annual meeting of Robert Lash Lodge, Chelsea, 
was held on the 23:1 ult., and the following officers 


presented the fraternity of Chelsea with an elegant 
clock that graces their hall. Bro. Haynes leaves this 
vicinity to reside in the West, and carries with him 
the best wishes of the Order, with which, in all of its 
departments, he has been an efficient and willing 
worker. We bespeak for him, wherever he goes, the 
kind attention of the fraternity, expressing our regret 


At a communication of Hiram Lodge, held at their 
hall in Arlington last week, the following gentlemen 


Libby, Mar.; R.R. Wylie, Chaplain; Albert Need- 
ham, 8.S.; Henry J«Crosby, Jr.,S.; James Baston, | most anniversaries, was of a mournful kind. It re- 


Perkins, the Deputy Grand Master for the 7th Ma- 
sonic District, with his suite, occurred on Thursday | Of which are based on the narrative of St. John the 
evening, Nov. 25th. A large number of brethren 
were present, and after the usual inspection and ex- | be mentioned, in passing, there still exist many tra- 


WESTBORO’, MAss.—At Westboro’, Mass., at the 
last regular communication of Siloam Lodge of F. A. 
M., it being the annual meeting, the following breth- 
ren were elected to fill the offices: J. Brainard Put- 
nam, W. M.; J. Jackson, S. W.; J. H. Cummings, 
J. W.; L. M. Goddard, 8.; William R. Gould, T.; 
C. Whitney, C. P. Winslow and O. P. Rice, Trustees. 


to organize in Bath a Commandery. Acting under 
this dispensation, a meeting of Knight Templars was about the same time, for forty men bound themselves 
held a few days since, when the following Sir Knights | PY #0 oath not to eat bread or drink wine till they had 





A MASONIC CEMETERY. 

In San Francisco, California, the Masonic fraterni- 
ty have the neatest and best-kept of the small ceme- 
teries that grace thecity. A carriage-way leads from 
the toll-gate on the Point Lobos road to the cemetery 
gate, some three hundred yards distant. The frater- 
nity own a tract of sixty-eight acres; but, owing toa 
lawsuit forced upon them by some equatters, only 
thirty-eight acres are at present enclosed. It will 


[We shall be pleased to receive communications from | not be long before the whole tract will be at their 


«, disposal. The society’s affairs are in a prosperous 
condition, and they have now a margin to their 
credit. All amounts received above those actually 
required for keeping the grounds in good condition 
are placed in the Relief Fund of the Order. The 
various Masonic Lodges of the city have each their 
separate plot fur the burial of the needy of the Order. 
Most of these plots are beautifully laid out with ser- 
pentine walks of colored marble, and decked with 
flowers and shrubs. Freestone and granite slabs en- 
circle each encampment. A tank, with a capacity of 
9000 gallons, fed from an artesian well, furnishes 
water for the grounds. Near the centre of the ceme- 
tery is an oval-shaped vessel of freestone, fifty-six 
feet in length and thirty-six feet in breadth, from 
the centre of which a fountain jots forth. There are 
no lofty and startling tombs in this burial-place, but 
there is a subdued harmony produced by the admir- 
able manner in which each lot is placed, so as to dis- 
+ | play to advantage the charms of its neighbor. The 
receiving vault of this brotherhood is a tastefully- 
arranged room, having a blue background, from 
which the traditional eye of the Order looks down. 
The Masonic brethren of the city and State have 
reason to feel proud of the resting-place they have 
provided for their brethren who have crossed the 
river and passed into the presence of the great Mas- 
ter Maker of the Universe. Fanned by the winds of 
the Pacific, may they sleep in peace! 


FRENCH TEMPLARS. 
The Templars, who rendered such good service to 


mankind in bygone times, have still their representa- 
» | tives at the present time in every country in Esrope, 





8. W.; George D. Tafts, J. W.; J. Winslow Pierce, | and also in America. Not long ago the French 
Treasurer; George H. Lancaster, Secretary; John C. 


branch of the Commandery celebrated the five hun- 
- | dred and fifty-seventh anniversary of the Order in 
the Johannite Church. This celebration, unlike 


called the issue of the papal bull for the destruction 
of the Order, which subsequently led to the lighting 
of the fires in the Place Danpbine, in Paris, and the 


The annual visitation of William Parkman Lodge | burning of the Grand Master, Molay. Out of the 


, | ashes of this and other members of the Order, is said 
to’ have sprung the Johannite Church, the doctrines 


Evangelist, concerning whom and his deeds it may 


1 | ditions in the island of Patmos. The Order, if not 


collation in Lyceum Hall. Among the visitora pres- | Very numerons, includes men of considerable distinc- 
ent was Bro. William Parkman, Past Grand Master | tion, by some of whom attempts have been made to 
of the Grand Lodge, from whom this Lodge takes its | revive it in its former grandeur. Thus, for instance, 
name. After the edibles had been somewhat demol- | after the revolution in France which sent Charles the 
ished, brief and interesting remarks were offered by Tenth into exile, the Grand Master of the French 
Brothers H. P. Perkins, Charles Kimball, Wilder | branch, Fabre Pellaprat, presided over a grand cele- 


: aad Bedlow of Lowell, W. T. Grammer and others o 

Woburn and Winchester. This Lodge was highly | foreign countries, among whom was included the 

* complimented by the visitors. Duke of Sutherland, the Grand Master of the English 
branch and Don Francisco de Linoa, the head of the 


f| bration, which was attended by representatives from 


Spanish society of the Chevaliers of Montessa, which 
is the title borne by the Templars in Spain. On this 
occasion, the whole of the members appeared in the 
costumes worn by the members of the Order in the 
olden time, and a very handsome and picturesque 
exhibition they made. 





A LAUGHABLE CONVENTION. 


Some few weeke since there was a convention in 
Chicago, met to discuss the dangers and sinfulness of 


: The Grand Commander of Michigan recently Free-Masonry. All sorts of men — an = 
granted a dispensation to Sir Knights R. J. Carney, | ®!! *orts of ideas prevailed, as wil Te the 
M. W. Barse, and Geo. H. Doughty, with authority | flowing, a portion of the proceedings: 


A gentleman said Masonry and Christianity existed 


killed Christ. 

Another gentleman said, facetiously, that perhaps 
Masonry was older than Christianity, because Christ 
said “all that came before him were thieves and 
robbers.” ([Laughter.] 

A gentleman asked which Christ was referred to, 
as Homer and the heathens speak of a Christ who 
appeared four hundred years before Jesus of Naz- 
areth. (Confusion, applause, hisses and shouts for 
Kephart.) 

Rev. G. W. Kephart spoke to prove that treason 
was not crime in a Mason. 

A voice. ‘‘Mr. Speaker, excuse me; Washington 
was a Mason.” 

Mr. Kephart. “Let the galled jade wince, our 
withers are unwrung.” 

The speaker went on to read what professed to be 


by brother Masons. He said the Southern Masons 
had left their Northern brethren and gone into the 
rebellion, and before the smoke of war had cleared 
away, the Northern Masons had extended the olive 
branch of peace to the Southern Masous, although 
they were rebels. The deepest, most damnable trea- 
son that ever cursed a nation was not received as a 
crime; Davis, Lee or Breckenridge would be re- 
ceived in any Northern Lodge as a brother Mason. 





He understood that a pamphlet had been published 
in that city by a man who had made a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land to get Masonic relics, blaming North- 
ern Masons, because in battle they refused to recog- 
nize the grand hailing sign of distress in the day of 
battle. [Cries of “‘shame,’’} 

Mr. Juhnaon was invited, when he was a traitor, to 
make a speech over a corner-stone of the Masonic 
Temple of Boston, and the consequence was that hia 
prospective arraigament was postponed. When his 
trial really came on, he was acquitted, and Senator 
Grinnell; of his own State, voted for his acquittal. 
It was remarkable that exactly the namber 0° men 
necessary to acquit Johnson were found. He did 
not directly accuse Masonry of this, bat these were 
remarkable facts. Hedid, however, charge Freema- 
sonry with the acquittal of Jefferson Davie; and he 
runs at large to-day because he was a Mason, He 
said the Kansas border ruffisns, the Knighte of the 
Gulden Circle, and the Ka Klux Klan were Masons. 
He charged Masonry with the skepticism of France 
and modern Deism. He believed it tended to uni- 
versal Deism and universal anarchy. He did not 
know how ministers of the guspel could sanction 
Masonry, any more than he could tell how they at- 
tended abominable theatres. He hoped, however, 
that all Masons would be rescued, not only from the 
Lodge, but from everlasting wrath and damnation. 





AN AGED Mason.—Bro. William Hamlin, the 
*‘old man” of Providence, died a tew days ago, aged 
97. He was one of the oldest Masons in the country. 
Up tw within about a week of his death, he still pur- 
sued his regular business, and, as the Providence 
Journal says, ‘‘ was a notable example of one who, 
in the multitude of years, did not outlive the pur- 
poses of life.” He used to recount, with evident 


president was cast at the second election of Wash- 
ington. 





IN LOVE. 


A bachelor in love loses a dimple or two, grows 
melancholy, reads poetry, and looks at the :noon; is 
nervous about his neckties and his gloves; consults 
his aunt as to what kind of hat girls most admire; 
changes the style of his frequently, but is never sat- 
isfied. His countenance is as changeable as his 
necktie; now she has smiled, and he is radiant; now 
she has frowned, and he wears a furrowed brow, and 
looks in at the apothecary’s windows, and thinks of 
laudanum. He resolves to settle down, and limits 
himself as to cigars. If his laundress sends him 
home a shirt-front not quite perfect, it grieves him 
to the heart’s core. He passes the most golden-baired 
damsel without a glance. He goes no more to see 
burlesques. His bouquets are anonymously sent to 
the object of his adoration. He is hourly afraid of 
revealing his condition of heart, but makes it mani- 
fest unconsciously to all beholders. Fiendish pas- 
sions dwell within his breast; he hears that she has 
been to the opera with young Fiasco, and wants to 
killhim. He says fiercely in society that he approves 
of duelling, and that should he call a man out, be 
would aim at his heart. When Vilikins asks Lim it 
Dirah is not lovely,” he says, “‘ Good heavens, no!” 
Only one is beautiful to bim. He would like very 
much to work hard and make a fortune, but he can- 
not do it. He horrifies his employer by entering as 
an item in the ledger, “‘One thousand angols.” He 
is suddenly seen to clasp his brow at dinner-time, to 
the horror of the waiter, who, believing him to be 
choking, beats him on the back and offers him water. 
He goes surreptititiously to so-called clairvoyants, 
who describe “a light complected young lady, sir, 
and her face turned your way, and her heart in her 
hand, if you can only get over the cross betwixt you.” 
He thinks the cross is young Fiasco, and grows dan- 
gerous. Suddenly you see the bachelor in love amaz- 
ingly altered. He smiles, looks happy, eats comfort- 
ably, and nods to his old enemy, Fiasco. Then you 
may be sure that he has, somewhere in his bosom, a 
certain carte de visite, and that the original of the 
picture has blushingly advised him to “ ask pa.” 





IN A CIRCLE. 

Not many weeks ago, a flatboat was floating down 
the broad bosom of the Father of Waters. It was 
night, and all on board save the pilot were wrapped 
in slumber. Silence reigned unbroken for hours. 
But finally a faint strain of music reached the 
watchful pilot’s ear; it grew louder, and a cabin hove 
in view, through the open door of which men and 
women were seen flitting through the mazy dance. 
The boat glided on, the figures disappeared, and the 
sounds of music and mirth died out. Meanwhile the 
stars climbed higher and higher in the sky, and an- 
other festive cabin succeeded, and then another, 
throughout the livelong night. ‘ Wall,” exclaimed 
the pilot, ‘‘ this is the queerest country I ever did see, 
where at every house they have a fiddle and a 
dance!” But when the day dawned, and the pilot 
was enabled to recognize landmarks, he found that 
all night his boat had been floating in a great circling 
eddy, and that he had repeatedly passed the same 
house where the people were having a “high old 
time.” 


» 


It is related of King John, of England, that the 
tomb of one who had violently opposed him being 
shown him, he was advised by one of his courtiers to 
destroy it. ‘‘God forbid!” was the reply. “I would 








that all my enemies were as honorably buried.” 


pride and satisfaction, the fact that his first vote for | 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
‘THE STORY OF THE GRENFELLS, 


eet 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
Ae 


THE darkness of a chill October evening was fast 
settling down over the roofs and grounds of the 
Grenfell mansion, thirty years ago. The trees were 
almost leafless, and the branches moaned cheerless- 
ly as the wind moved them to and fro. There was 
no sign of life outside the great gray stone house, 
and there was only one light within it, which twin- 
kled from between the closed shutters of the library. 
The scene was desolate, and the teeble ray of that 
solitary light gave no cheerful snggestion. 

But if the immediate surroundings of Grenfell 
Place were lonely and unattractive, the aspect of the 
highway between it and Varian, the nearest village, 
some twelve miles away, was donbly so, The rain- 
storms that had prevailed for the last two weeks had 
broké@ up the road to such a degree that it was 
nearly impassable, and no conveyance was abroad 
upon this day, save one. The exception was a cov- 
ered carriage behind two horses, that. had left the 
hotel at Varian at two o’clock, and after almost four 
hours of crawling, plunging and floundering through 
the mad, had not yet reached its destination, which 
was Grenfell. The strong animals harneesed before 
it had done their best; but they had been unable to 
make a rod of the way at any other pace than a slow 
and laborious walk; and more than once the carriage 
had sunk to its hubs in the pitch-holes of the road, 
and the driver had dismoanted from the box to light- 
en the load, and to pry out the wheels. 

“This is intolurable,” a sharp voice cried, as a 
man’s head was protruded from the carriage window. 
**Can’t you go faster, driver?” 

**T can’t—and I wouldn’t if | could,” the man on 
the box surlily answered. ‘I’ve almost spoilt my 
horses now, and—” ; 

** Curse your horses—and you too!” the man flerce- 
ly interrupted. ‘‘ Put me down at Grenfell as quick 
as you can, without any tenderness for your beasts. 
T’ll pay you well.” 

The driver smothered the sharp retort that sprang 
to his tongue, and contented himself by saying: 

‘It’s not a mile away, sir, and the road is a trifle 
better here. We shall be there in halt an hour.” 

In lesa then that time, the horses’ heads were 
turned into the broad carriage-way of the Place 
and as the animals heard the gravel beneath their 
hoofs, they broke into a slow trot, which speedily 
brought the vehicle before the door of the mansion. 

The impatient traveller could not wait; and jamp- 
ing out, he ran past the horses unperceived in the 
gathering darkness, and had sounded a heavy peal 
on the knocker before the carriage drew up. Siow, 
measured steps were heard approaching from the 
inside, and presently the door was opened by an old 
man in livery, who held a lamp up towards the face 
of the visitor, but failed at first to recognize him. 

‘** How is he, Gabriel?” the other demanded, with- 
out wasting any words of greeting on the old steward. 

“‘ Why—if it isn’t Mr. Carivs!’’ the latter suddenly 
exclaimed. ‘I bid you weicome—” 

“ How is he?” was repeated, impatiently. 

‘“‘Who—the master? Bless you, sir, he died last 
night.” 

** Dead!” the man exclaimed. 

There was no shade of pain or of sorrow in the ex- 
clamation, nor was it hardly surprise. It almost 
seemed to the old steward to be an expression of 
relief, and he looked hard at the speaker as he closed 
the door behind him. The newcomer noticed the 
look, and made haste to say: 

** Dead, dead! can it be so! My poor dear uncle! 
I hoped to arrive in time to see him; but it was not 
80 to be. When was his last breath?” 

“At half-past eight last night, sir.” 

‘6 Who was with him?” 

* Miss Virginia, the doctor and myself,” was the 
answer. 

“No lawyer?” the other sharply questioned. 
‘* Wasn’t Mr. Masters here during his last sickness?” 

‘‘ No sir,’’ the steward answered, with great posi- 
tiveness in his tone. ‘‘Mr, Masters went South for 
his health last spring, and has not returned.” 

** You’re sure there was no one else with him?” 

* Quite sure, sir. He had calls, once in a while, 
from his old' friends; but he was too feeble to see 
them more than a few minutes at a time.” 

Carlos Grenfell’s face was overspread by a dark, 
meaning smile; and thongh he turned his head away 
quickly, the steward did not fail to see it. 

** Where is the corpse?” the nephew asked. 

‘*In the library, sir,” tne old man answered. 
“ Miss Virginia is there, watching.” 

“ Light me there, Gabriel; and then I wish you to 
pay the man who drove me here. I promised him 
twelve dollars, but you can make him take ten, if 
you try.” 

The steward marched along the hall, looking the 
disgust that he did not express, and paused before a 
carved oaken door. Carlos Grenfell opened it, ad- 
mitted himself, and reclosed it. The coffin, covered 
by a pall except at the hea, was upon a large table 
in the centre of the room, and a young girl sat witha 
shaded light by a stand in the corner. She raised 
her eyes, plainly marked with the tears of the day 
and the night that had passed, as she heard the door 
close, and removed the shade from the lamp. 

** Virginia!” 
She could not have recognized the swarthy face, 
with its dark, restless eyes, strong features and heavy 





beard and mustache; for ten years had passed since 








A MAsonic SAVINGS BAank.—The Masonic fra- 
ternity of San Francisco, California, intend to estab- | Masonic secrets and oaths. He said that he quoted 
lish @ savings bank, with the following board of | from a Masonic manual. The citations were arranged 
directors: Bros. L. E. Pratt, M. R. Roberts, Caleb 8, | together, and the speaker asserted that they proved 
Hobbs, O. H. Wetherbee, H. Rosekrans, George | that treason in a Mason was not regarded as a crime 
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she had seen this man, and he was then a youth of 
less than twenty. But there are men whose voices 
never change during the whole period of later youth 
and manhood; and in the quick, imperious accents 
that she now heard, she could not but recognize the 
tones of Carlos Grenfell. 

She rose and spoke his name; not his whole name, 
but addressed him as Mr. Grenfell. Their hands 
met, were very slightly pressed, and then fell away, 
as if there were no bond of sympathy between these 
two. And in trath there was none. For she, sensi- 
tive, timid and retiring, loving the man in the coffin 
and the home he had given her beyond expression, 
remembered pow the proud, hateful demeanor of the 
nephew, and the tumult of passion in which he 
had left the Place when she came to make it her 
home; and his present manner towards her was 
decidedly repellant. But they stood there a moment 
and looked into each other’s eyes, as people will 
whom circumstances and necessity often bring to- 
gether; and for a moment neither spoke. 

“ You wish to see him?” the girl said. 

He started and merely bowed; and she went with 
the light to the head of the coffin. The lid was turn- 
ed back, and through the glass they saw a white, 
wrinkled face, surrounded with snow-white hair; 
and though the eyes were closed, no more to open 
upon this side of eternity, no stranger could have 
failed to see that this was the face of one whuse life 
had been dedicated to truth, and virtue, and charity 
nor that the sleep into which he had fallen must be 
that which but preludes the glory of a heavenly day. 

They stood there with the dead some moments, 
both silent, because neither could break the con- 
straint of the other’s presence. The pale, sad girl 
could hardly withdraw her mind from the sorrow 
with which this heavy bereavement had stricken 
her, to fix her attention upon the man before her; 
and his secret thoughts were neither with the dead 
nor the living, save as he thought of his own fature, 
and already anticipated the hour when he should 
take possession of Grenfell Place as its master, and 
sole heir of him who lay in the coffin. The awkward 
silence was broken by the entrance of the steward, 
and the words which he addressed to Carlos: 

* l’ve taken the liberty to order your supper, sir,” 
he said. “It’s served now, in the little red dining- 
room. I’ll show you the way; and after that, | sup- 
pose you’ll want to change your dress, as you're all 
splashed and muddy. Your trunk has been carried 
up to your old chamber, sir.” 

Carlos simply nodded assent to the speaker, and 
turned away to follow him, without a word to Vir- 
ginia. A shudder pervaded her frame as the door 
closed; she raised the lamp so that she conld see the 
calm, dead face; and as she bent over and kissed the 
glass, a flood of tears obecured her sight. 

‘* My friend, my benefactor!” she sobbed, as her 
arms fell over the coffin. ‘‘O, why did you leave 
me? He will not protect me—he will never befriend 
me.” 

She sank to her knees in prayer to the God of the 
orphan and the friendiess. She prayed as only the 
orphan and the friendless pray; and presently a 
soothing assurance crept into her lonely heart, from 
him who has promised not to leave us comfortless; 
and she rose from her kuees with the feeling that she 
was not to be poor, and friendless, and desolate, as 
she had come to Grenfell Place. 

Less than an hour passed, and Carlos Grenfell re- 
turned to the library. He had changed his soiled 
travelling garments for a neat in-door costume; his 
step was quick and confident, and a flush, the flush 
of wine and excitement blended, was on his brow. 
He approached Virginia at once, and his tone was 
almost rade as he said: 

“You watched last night, did you not?” 

* Yes,” she replied; ** but I do not feel tired.” 

* You had better go to rest,” he said, with marked 
abruptness. ‘It is my privilege to watch to-night ” 

“1am not weary nor sleepy,” the girl began again; 
but she was now interrupted with a bluntness that 
just tell short of being brutal. 

“It is my will that you retire, Miss Randon,” he 
said, with a strong accent on the name—her own 
name, which she had never borne since the uncle of 
this man adopted ber. The mention of it now was 
intended as an insult, and the indignant flush on her 
pale cheek showed that she understood it. “I have 
said,” he continued, “ that it is my privilege to watch 
to-night; before you begin to interpose your objec- 
tions, it might be well tor you to discover what priv- 
ileger, if any, you have in this house.” 

During the deliberate utterance of these words, he 
had opened wide the door, and stood with the knob 
in his hand. Astonished and indignant, nut daring 
to trust her emotions to speech, but above ail, re- 
membering the sanctity of the presence of the dead, 
which this man had not cared to remember, she has- 
tily left the library without giving him another look. 

With a chackle of satisiaction, Carlos Grenfell 
closed the door, locked it, and placed the key in his 
pocket. The coal fire in the grate had burned low: 
he stirred and replenished it, and the ruddy glow of 
the crackling flame fell over the long rows of volumes 
on the shelves, on the fantastic figures of the carpet, 
the antique furniture, the carved panels, and the 
table on which lay the casket of death. He knew 
the room well, and the ten years that had elapsed 
since he was last within it had altered its general 
appearance but little. He reclined at length upon 
the softly-cushioned lounge, and fixing his eyes upon 

the fire, gave himself up to pleasant thoughts of 
himself as the owner and master of Grenfell Place, 
and all the wealth that had been his who lay in the 
coffin. For, as he well knew, there was no person 





living who could claim kinship to the dead beside 
himself; the blood of their common ancestor ran in 
no other veins. He had feared that in his last mo- 
ments his uncle might make a will disinheriting him; 
but having learned from old Gabriel that Mr. Mas- 
ters, the only legal adviser of his uncle, had been 
absent for months, that anxiety had entirely left him. 
And to leave no doubt to breed future uneasiness, he 
had resolved to search the papers in his uncle’s desk 
that very night. 

A hand outside tried the door, and then there was 
a low knock. 

“ Who’s there?” Carlos called out. 

‘Only me, sir,” replied the voice of the steward. 
“T’m willing to watch, sir, to-night, and—” 

A muttered oath broke from the listener’s lips. 

**Go to bed, and don’t disturb me again,” he said, 
harshly. “I shall watch myself.” 

The speaker listened to hear the footfalis of the old 
man leaving the hall. He heard them as Gabriel re- 
tired, amazed at what he had heard; and for a time 
Carlos Grenfell lay upon the lounge, his eyes fixed 
upon the fire, and his thoughts upon the future. He 
heard the clock in the hall strike eight and nine, and 
then the sound of Gabriel bolting the doors. And 
then the great house was still. 

Carlos rose from the lounge, and unlocking the 
door, looked out into the hall. There were no spies 
lurking there; he saw nothing but shadows and 
darkness beyond the reach of the lamplight. He 
closed and relocked the door; and again he was alone 
with the dead in the night. 

He took from his pocket a bunch of keys, and se- 
lected one that he well knew would open the desk in 
which his uncle had always kept his.papers. The 
key was already inserted in the lock when a momen- 
tary irresolution stayed bis fingers. He glanced at 
the coffin; he approached it with a shudder, and 
pausing when he could reach it with his outstretched 
arm, he put down the lid over the face. What did 
he tear? Was it that those cold, dead eyes might 
detect him in his unrighteous work? The heart of 
wickedness is all cowardice; and this man, even after 
this strange precaution, trembled as he returned to 
the desk, and bis fingers could scarce grasp the key 
as he turned it in the lock. 

He opened the desk. There were the account- 
books of the estate, standing upright, flanked on 
each side by a double row of pig holes. His keen 
eye quickly selected the one labelled “‘ private,” and 
he withdrew from it a thick bundle of papers, con- 
fined by arubber band. He looked at the outside 
paper; a frown darkened his brow, and a terrible 
oath came from between his shut teeth. The paper 
was enclosed in a carefully sealed envelop, which 
bore the indorsement, in his uncle’s cramped hand- 
writing: 

** The last Will and Testament of Stirling Grenfell. 
Executed October 2, 1839.” 

With another savage oath, the nephew drew the 
envelop from the band, and without an instant’s 
hesitation, tore it open. He found within the will, 
covering three pages of foolscap, entirely in his un- 
cle’s writing, excepting the signatures of the witness- 
es, who were old Gabriel and the doctor. His eyes 
devoured it from beginning to end; and briefly he 
learned trom it that it made him and Virginia joint 
owners of all the testator’s property, real and per- 
sonal, to be divided between them equally upon 
Virginia's majority, and that it made him sole exec- 
utor of the will, and guardian of Virginia. It closed 
with an affecting paragraph, addressed to Carlos only : 
*“‘With the night of death approaching me,” it 
said, “I send this message in all kindness to my 
nephew. That I have forgiven him for all that I 
have ever thought to be unkind towards me, he will 
learn from the foregoing. I ask him now to take the 
half of all that I have—and that will be wealth such 
as few men gain—and from him I exact no condition 
save that he be always kind to my dear Virginia. I 
have wished that they might have one name, and be 
of one household; but if that is not to be, at least, 
Carlos will always keep Grenfell as a home for her. 
Be kind to her, Carlos, for the sake of him who will 
be cold in death when you read these words; and 
may God bless you both forever!” 

There was no softening of that hard, selfish face as 
this appeal from the grave was read. The beautiful 
forgiveness of Stirling Grenfell, coupled with such 
substantial evidences, which woull have melted 
most men to tears, and covered them with shame, 
had no eftect upon this man but tostir anew his 
anger. He forgot, or he did not care to remember, 
that he had justly forfeited all claim upon his uncle’s 
bounty by his unreasonable desertion of him, and his 
continued absence; that Virginia had merited every- 
thing by her fidelity and affection; and that the 
wishes of the dead should be sacred in our eyes. He 
remembered nothiug, he realized nothing but the 
fiendish selfishness which had been the raling power 
of his life; and first carefally restoring the bundle of 
papers as he found it and relocking the desk, he 
threw the willand the envelop that had covered it 
upon the blazing coal, and watched them with 
satanic satisfaction until every fragment was 
consumed. 





II. 


ANOTHER day had passed at Grenfell. The body 
of its late master had been committed to the earth, 
the last sad rites had been performed, and the con- 
course that assembled at the funeral of the good man 
had dispersed. 
grave to the mansion, and merely stopping in the 





hall to inform the steward that he would find him in 


the library when tea was ready, he immediately went 
there. Twenty minutes later, he was surprised and 
annoyed by the entrance of Virginia, the steward, 
and two gentlemen whom he did not at first recognize. 

“To whatam I indebted fur this intrusion?” he 
haughtily asked, rising from his chair. 

* I am Doctor Winn,” said one of the gentlemen. 

Carlos bowed distantly. 

“And I am Mr. Masters, your late uncle’s lawyer,” 
said the other. 

The heir of Grenfell gave a start at this very unex- 
pected appearance, but soon recovered his self- 
possession. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” he insolently said, “‘ what of 
it?” 

“ We seek an interview with you, as the friends of 
this young lady,” answered the lawyer, imperturba- 
bly. ‘* You, Mr. Grenfell, it is well known, are the 
sole heir of the deceased, provided he died intestate. 
But it is believed that he made a will, leaving a por- 

tion of his property to his adopted daughter.” 

“That supposition is an insult to me, as well as to 
the memory of the deceased,” Carlos promptly re- 
joined. ‘** You will find no will.” 

‘In behalf of this young lady, we claim the right 
to look among the papers of the deceased, for a will.” 

** Look, then. But make naste, as I am about to 
take possession of this place, and I shall then request 
the immediate absence of all of you.”’ 

The speaker stood with folded arms, and with a 

sarcastic curl of the lip watched the motions of Mr. 
Masters. Gabriel had, by his direction, unlocked the 
secretary; and the lawyer at once took the bundle of 
papers from the pigeon hole labelled “ private.”” He 
looked at it and looked it through, but seemed neither 
surprised nor troubled by the absence of tue paper 
he sought. Holding the bundle in his hand, he 
turned and addressed those before him: 
**T do not find the will,” he said, ‘‘in the place 
where it should be, as I have good reason to think. 
There are here present two persons who, on the 
second day of the present month, subscribed as wit- 
nesses, at yonder table, the will of Stirling Grenfeli. 
Is it 80?” 

The doctor and the steward bowed assent. 

“It is known to all here,’? Mr. Masters pursued, 
* that I have for the past twenty years been the only 
legal adviser, as well as the confidential friend of Mr. 
Stirling Grenfell. 1 returned to my home yesterday, 
after an absence of several months at the South; and 
my return was hastened by reports that reached me 
that my old friend and client was fast sinking. Here 
is a letter in his own handwriting, dated October 24, 
which reached me a few days before I began .my re- 
turn journey. 1 will read a few lines from it which 
relate to the matter in question: 

***T have this day, my dear Masters, made my will, 
giving to Virginia and Carlos each an equal half of 
my property. I execute it reluctantly in your ab- 
sence, as you know I have ever depended upon you 
in affairs of this kind; and I only do it now, and in 
this way, because [ am beginning to fear that I shall 
never see your face again. I shall put it away in my 
secretary, in the private pigeon hole, the first paper 
of the bundle.’ ” 

The lawyer paused, and looked directly at Carlos. 

‘* Well?” the latter queried, with an air of affected 
unconcern. 

“The will is missing, as you see,” said Mr. Masters. 

** It was never mate,” Carlos rejoined. 

Tt was made,” the lawyer emphatically insisted. 
**T know the excellent business habits of my late 

esteemed friend, and I can vouch for him that when- 
ever he wrote with his own hand that a thing was 
done, that thing had been done. As I believe that the 
soul of that just man bas gone to its reward, dol 
believe that he executed his will, as these witnesses 
also say, and also deposited it in the place designated.” 

**In that case, he must have subsequently destroy- 
ed it.” 

Carlos spoke readily; but he grew uneasy as he 
saw the grave eyes of the lawyer fixed on his face. 

“Ts that really your opinion?” Mr. Masters asked. 

The heir grew restive, and wished to show his an- 
ger; buat, some way, the eafnest manner of the law- 
yer would not admit of bluster. 

‘I do think so,” was his sulky answer. 

**] ask you, because itis a matter of tremendous 
importance to you whether that instrument is in 
existence. Now, Mr. Grenfell, to speak plainly, it is 
understood that after your uncle’s death, yon passed 
the whole night in this room, with the door bolted.” 

“Well, what of it?” the heir fiercely demanded. 
“In my own house, as this then was, I presume I 
might do what I pleased; but the night you refer to, 
I was watching with the corpse. Who dares to ac- 
cuse me of tampering with my uncle’s papers?” 

**T make no accusation,” Mr. Masters coolly replied. 
“‘T simply state the facts that are known; we can all 
draw our own inferences from them. I have, how- 
ever, one direct question to ask you, sir, in the pres- 
ence of these people. Have you any knowledge of 
the will which you have just heard described—do you 
know what has become of it?” 

**T know nothing of it,” Carlos cried, his dark face 
flushing angrily. “The man who says to the 
contrary—” 

** No matter about your epithets,” the lawyer qui- 
etly remarked. ‘‘ Now that we are reasonably certain 
that the will executed by the deceased on the second 
of the present month is not in existence, I havea 
further statement t» make. Ten years ago, when 





Carlos Grenfell returned from the | 





Carlos Grenfell passionately left his uncle’s house, 
because of the adoption of Virginia Randon, the poor 
orphan child of the woman whom Stirling Grenfell 
had loved ia his youth, that uncle made a hasty res- 


olution to make a will, leaving all of his property to 
Virginia Randon. That resolution was not only 
made, but perfected. The will was duly executed, 
was witnessed by Doctor Winn and myself—and I 
hold it now in my band! That Mr. Grenfell intend- 
ed to revoke it, and to divide his estate equally be- 
tween Virginia and his nephew, I have no doubt; 
but as no subsequent will is found, this one has full - 
force in law. I have only to say, in conclusion, that 
I hope Mr. Carlos Grenfell is satisfied with the result 
of this business.” 

But those present had little thought of him, at 
first. Virginia, damb with astonishment at this ex- 
traordinary turn of affairs, could only express herself 
by tears and smiles, as her friends pressed their con- 
gratulations upon her; but her prayer of thankfal 
acknowledgement went up to the God of the orphan, 
who had watched over her, making even the selfish 
villany of her enemy the means of her great benefit. 

While they still talked joyfully together, the start- 

ling report of a pistol was heard outside; and bas- 
tening out, the mén found Carlos Grenfell dead upon 
the steps, with the instrument of his destruction 
smoking in his hand. At the door where he had 
come to work misery and sorrow, he had fallen a vic- 
tim, self-destroyed, of the recoil of his own atrocious 
ambition; and if there was none to drop a tear above 
his grave, whose the fault but bis own? 
A beautiful and a happy life has been that of Vir- 
ginia Randon since that day. Grenfell Place has 
since been her home, as it is likely to be that of one 
or more of the children who have grown to maturity 
there, the offspring of a marriage that bas rounded 
out with happiness a life whose story is a living illus- 
tration of the good providence of God. 


POETICAL VIEW OF CHILDHOOD. 
We could never have loved the earth so well if we 
had no childhood in it—if it were not the earth where 
the same flowers come up again every spring that we 
used to gather with our tiny fingers as we sat lisping 
to ourselves on the grass—the same hips and haws on 
the autumn hedgerows—the samo redbreasts that we 
used to call ‘‘ God’s birds,” because they did no harm 
to the precious crops. The wood I walk in on this 
mild Mayday, with the young yellow-brown foliage 
of the oaks between me and the blue sky, the white 
star-flowers, and the blue-eyed speedwell, and the 
ground ivy at my feet—what grdVe of tropic palms, 
what strange ferns or splendid broad-petalled blos- 
soms could ever thrill sach deep and delicate fibres 
within me as this home scene? These familiar 
flowers, these well-remembered bird-notes, this sky 
with its fitful brightness, these furrowed and grassy 
fields, each with a personality given to it by the ca- 
pricious hedgerows—such things as these are the 
mother tongue of our imagination, the language that 
is laden with all the subtle, inextricable associations 
the fleeting hours of our childhood left behind them. 
Our delight in the sunshine on the deep-bladed grass 
to-day might be no more than the faint perception of 
wearied souls, if it were not for the sunshine and the 
grass in far-off years, which still live in us, and 
transform our perceptions into love. 
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QUAINT TEXTS. 


Texts have sometimes been really used as the 

verbal vehicles for puns. Such was the text of him, 

who, preaching before James the First of England 

and Sixth of Scotland, gave out from the pulpit the 
verse, ‘‘ James the first and sixth: ‘ Nothing waver- 
ing.’” Sidney Smith preached before a corps of 
green-coated riflemen to the text, “I see men as 
trees walking; and when he preached in E-linburgh 
before a congregation chiefly composed of women, he 
particularized the absence of the men by the stress 
that he laid on a word in his text, “O that men 
would therefore praise the Lord for his goodness!” 
Tho text of another preacher before a congregation 
of fashionably-dressed ladies, was, ‘‘ There appeared 
@ wonder in heaven! a woman!” The text of a fel- 
low of a Cambridge coil. ge, who had to preach at St. 
Mary’s, and was deeply in debt to the tradesmen of 
the town was, “Have patience with me and I will 
pay you all;” but in his sermon he told them that 
the theme was such a large one that he could only 
instruct them at the present on the subject of pa- 
tience, and he must defer that of the payment until 
@ more favorable opportunity. Bentley’ ‘3 text, at St. 
Mary’s, after he had been shut out of college by the 
Fellows of Trinity, was, ‘‘ By the help of my God I 
will climb over the wall.” 


LITTLE CAUSES, LARGE EFFECTS. 


Splash went a little stone into a pool, and a bubble 
and a circle showed where it fell. Then came a circle 
beyond, fainter but larger. Another came, round 
that, and another, and another, each fainter and 
larger, till the last reached the margin of the pool, 
and moved the rashes. 

‘Something very important must have hap- 
pened,”.said the rashes, ‘‘ by the size of this circle.” 

“* No, gentlemen,” said a willow that towered abeve 
them. “I can see over the pool, and I assure you 
the first circle from which this, through a succession 
of others, took its rise, was very small, and had a 
most insigniticant origin; but I have often noticed of 
little things and their report that the longer they 
live the larger they grow, till the effect at last bears 
no proportion to its cause.” 








Employment is to man what oil Is to machinery; 





it makes the wheels of existence turn smoothly. 
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THR FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








The World in Miniature, 


THE SOUL'S ELIXIR. 
When summer winds are laid asleep, 
And flowers are stilbin rest, 
And all things a mute reverence keep, 
And bless from being blessed— 


Then is the time of growing calm, 
That, slowly swelling on, 

O’erfiloods the spirit, like a psalm 
That joins two worlds as one. 


Then let us drink the living stream, 
That in the strife of day, 

Our souls may rest, as in a dream 
Of something past decay! 


There is a great trial going on at St, Petersh=r;; 
respecting a will said to be forged. Two hundred 
witnesses were summoned, and a sum of a million 
and a half rubles depends upon the verdict. Among 
the witnesses called was Senator Obolenski, who 
claimed the privilege of his rank and refused to ap- 
pear. Thereupon the court resolved to march to the 
residence of the prince with all solemnity, judges, 
officers, prisoners and witnesses forming a procession 
for the purpose, and requiring the testimony of the 
senator wherever they might meet him. 

A female African was recently brought before a 
New Orleans police court, charged with disorderly 
conduct. ‘‘ What’s yourname?” inquired the clerk. 
She gave that of a distinguished member of the Leg- 
islature, stating, “‘ He’s my husband.” ‘“O,I reckon 
not,” replied the police functionary. ‘‘ You reckon 
not! do you, sir? Well, I shall have you discharged. 
You white employes don’t treat us colored ladies with 
proper respect.” 

Mademoiselle Paurelle did not wish to play one 
night and feigned sickness. The manager sent the 
physician attached to the theatre to see what was 
the trouble. On his report Ja belle Paurelle was 
obliged to appear. During all the play the pretended 
sick one was continually uttering little cries as of 
acute pain. ‘Poor girl,” said a companion, “are 
you then suffering so much?” “O, I am terribly 
sick.” ‘What does the doctor say is the trouble?” 
‘‘ Here is his report to the manager: ‘The sickness 
of Mademoiselle Paurelle is an inadmissible hypothe- 
sis.’ O! how it hurts me!” 

‘* Is Mrs. Blinking at home?” asked Mr. Saun- 
ders, of the Irish girl who answered his ring at the 
door, ‘‘ Yes, I b’lave she is, sir.” ‘ Is she engaged?” 
*“ Ah, is it engaged, you say? Faix,an’I can’t tell 
you, sir; but she kissed Mr. Tincent last evening as 
if she had never seen the like of him, and it’s en- 
gaged I b’lave they are, sir.” 

Chinese laundrymen have their preferences and 
dislikes just as much as their competitors of the oth- 
er sex. One out in Iowa vents himself thus: ‘‘ Printee 
man shirt wash like d—1; scrubee skin off hands; 
inkee de d—1 to clean off; no want washee for printee; 
charges two dollar dozen; cuss ’em.” 


This advertisement in a White Pine paper is called 
“ irrelevant ” by an Oregon contemporary: ‘‘ And 
Joseph wept aloud, and he said unto his brethren, 
‘1 am Joseph: doth my father yet live?’ And his 
brethren answered him, ‘ You bet; the vld man is 
doing bully, for he boards at the Cosmopolitan.’” 


They have honorable convicts in Germany and 
Switzerland. A warden near Freiburg, who had in 
charge a number of convicts, shot himself with a 
gun that he was carelessly handiing. His charges 
did not run away, but picked up the guard and the 
gun and carried them tothe prison. Another guard 
over convicts in Berne became intoxicated, and was 
assisted back to the prison by th»se whom he was 
placed to watch. 


The ghost of a murdered Toledo scow captain ap- 
peared during a dangerous storm on the lake, took a 
hand at the pumps and saved his old craft from foun- 
dering. The crew has deserted in terror at the 
thought of having been saved from death by a ghost. 


“ Professor,” said a student in pursuit of knowl- 
edge concerning the habits of animals, ‘why does 
a cat while eating, turn ber head first one way and 
thentheother?” ‘Four the reason,” replied the pro- 
fessor, ‘‘ that she cannot turn it both ways at once.” 

Aman in Tonganoxie, Kansas, thus encourages 
the editor of his tavorite journal: ‘‘ Continue to poar 
red-hot thunderbolts right into the teeth of the 
leeches and sharks that are suckling the life-blood 
from the people.” 














Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Briggs, Mr. J. Lee Frost and 
My i Curtis. 
Rev. Mr. Elisworth, Mr. Augustus T. Cushing and 
Miss, Ruth S. Tirrell. 
want Rev. Dr. Huntington, Mr. William F. Stetson and 




















At Hingham, Mrs. Lydia Adams, 73. 





Buch im Wittle. 


Some of the Louisiana colored men think Colfax is 
@ negro. a 
The English journals lie as bad about Paraguay as 
they did about the North and South. 

Two innocent men were recently pardoned from 
the Massachusetts State Prison. 

In October, $14,000,000 were distributed as prize 
money. 

Jeff Davis has become the president of an insurance 
company at Memphis. 

The Nashville Union puts the indebtedness of 
Tennessee at $44,410,067. 

The organ-grinder has arrived at Salt Lake City. 
If Mormonism can stand that, it is safe. 

Greece wants a canal across the Isthmus of Corinth. 

A brutal husband in Columbus, Ga., was shot by 
his stepson for beating his mother. 

Normandy breeding-stock is being imported at 
New York. 

It is understood that government favors cutting the 
Darien canal. 

Some of our city banks are too mean to employ 
private watchmen. 

Some of our prominent men have gone to Canada 
to prevent being candidates for mayor. 

A New York undertaker advertises a complete 
funeral outfit for $25. 

Horee-thieves hung by the neck are more plenty 
than milestones along Texas roads. 

It rained so hard in New Orleans the day before 
Thanksgiving as to break hundreds of panes of glass. 

One of the largest Sunday schools in California is 
composed of Chinese children. 

A German physician has discovered a new anas- 
thetic which is administered by absorption. 

The British government allows the son of King 
Theodore of Abyssinia $3000 per year. 

The suicides in the British army in the year 1868 
were one in 10,000. 

Wheat has been sold as low as thirty cents in lowa 
this fall; average price in the State was fifty cents. 

Watering milk in Switzerland subjects the offender 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 

Pneumatic tubes are to connect the New York 
post-office with the newspaper offices. 

A Michigan inventor has produced a whistle for 
sailing vessels, to be operated with a bellows. 

A New York paper says the thieves in that city 
stop at nothing; here they stop at a bank. 

Iowa has a- successful colony of 1300 communists, 
who own 20,000 acres of land. 

A Hartford lady pulled a doorbell so hard that she 
broke her arm. 

A big wagon has been built at White Pine, to carry 
40,000 pounds of ore at one load. 

An oil well, flowing 4000 barrels daily, has been 
struck at Vera Cruz. 

Florida has raised an orange weighing nineteen 
ounces. 

Indiana laws do not imprison ladies who are 
tined. 

Philadelphia burglars cut off the hair of the ladies 
residing in the houses they visit. 


1870 “THE RIVERSIDE” 1870 


The most delightful of all magazines for Youn 
People. on with en and instructive read. | o 
ing matter, ted in the finest manner by our 
first artists. ry Thee head of its contributors is Hans An- 
dersen, the most eminent living writer for the young. 
bbott, Paul H. Hayne, Porte Crayon,am a host 
of witty and sensible writers, contribute to the Magazine 
It is Spee M e@ forthe Household. It is 
not too young for the oJd nor too old for the young. For 
every new name with - Seay) whicha subesriber sends, 
the ouabere will send One Dollar’s worth in books 
from a list of $200 worth published by them. A engts 
tal chance to la ay in reading for the as srenines 

to procure valuable books to give away fo Pres- 
ents. The ine for Pet algae ra di 
who will send the names of four 10, 
shall receive a co o one year free. 

ublishers, roome ot New Yor 

Published mo: ee gle urabere 25 cents; 
regular subscription, ver years - to teachers and cler- 

cents, 





men, $2: copies, Catalogues and 

rospec 
£ Lawrence Townley Es- 
e bo = of England. Ac- 


cording te the opinion a the best lawyers, 1 am the heir 
to this Estate. I will sell a few shares at a sacrifice to 
obtain money to prosecute my claim in England. Yor 
particulars, address JASIEL LAWRENCE, New York. 





The chea: 


ee Deck Ep Fork i er 


: Daity, $63 


Saas s Farmers 
becriber; ind onto Fanos, 








peor Chests and eauen-t0d elegant, useful and 

instructive. Suitable for boys, amateurs and me- 

chanics, Illustrated catalogue free. Address GEORGE 
PARR, Buffalo, New York. 





Colegio’ and Commercial Institute (Gen. Russell's 
School), New Haven, Conn. Winter term begins 
January 11. 


“Economy is Wealth,” Franklin. 


Why a le pay $50 to $100 for a Szewinc eee 
when gol wi 1 buy, a better one for all practical pur 
The * FRANKLIN "* and “ DiamonpD"’ Machines can be had 
in any quantity as usual, regardiess the false Bends 4 
rival dealers, who 1 thei 8 to pi osae 
of over 100 per cent on 1 inferior machines. Our lézion of 
friends know that we furnish a first-class standard ma- 
chine of established merit, double thread, complete, with 
Table, at reasonable prices, and thousands of patrons en- 
dorsé our statements when we claim that these Machines 
excel ALL others for simplicity and genuine perfection. 
They are constructed upon entirely new and improved 
Pdag y ae and run without band or gearing. Warranted 
‘or 10 years We desire to do more good by finding new 
customers, and take this method to extend sales All 
competition defied, and peteve lower than others can fur- 
nish the unfinished stock AGENTS WANTED. Ma- 
chines sent on trial and ‘given away to families who are 
needy and deserving. For Chroniese testimonials, and 
reduced netee list, address J. C. OTTIS & Co., Machine 
Brokers, box 397, ‘Boston. Mass. 


NHE DOLLAR WATCH.—A perfect timekeeper, 
with superior compass attachment. Cased in pure 
Oreide of Gold, enamelied oy glass crystal, steel and 
brass works. Usual watch size. Made entirely of metal, 
and in elegantly finished Oreide case. Entire! new— 
patented. A perfect *“*gem of ingenuity.’’ This is no 
wooden compass. Warranted FIVE years. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Single sample, neat case, mailed prepaid for 
only $1, three for $2, by addroming the sole manufactur- 
ers, MAGNETIC WATCH Co., Hinsdale, N. fl. 


Spt Atutenmne cured by Bates's Appliances. For oar 
tive pamphlet, address Simpson & Co., Box 5076, N 

















66 VANGELINE,”’ a splendid Engraving, 19x24inches 

—such as sells in print stores at $2—is GIVEN 
AWAY, and sent free to every subscriber to the old favor- 
ite, * THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” Better than 
ever. Enlarged, 8 pages and 40 long columns of fine type 
in every number. Brimming with Wit, Humor, Poetry, 
and real live FUN. It is the cheapest, richest and raciest 
paper ever printed. All the boys read it, and the girls 
can't live without it. Oldand young, all are pleased with 
it. Hundreds subscribing every week. Only 75 cents un- 
til 1870. Remember 75 cents secures the pape r regularly 
until 1870 and the elegant steel plate, * vangeline,”” 
which is sent on roller, free to each subscriber, One 
Postmaster writes: “The engraving is cheap at $1.50, 
while one paper alone saved me $5 by its expose of a 
swindle."* Another sends 47 subscribers, and says: 
** While the ‘ “Banner ’ is worth double 75 cents, the spien- 
did La ns is worth fully as much.”’ November and 
December Nos. free to all new subscribers. SUBSCRIBE 
NOW. New names come in by the thousand; be in time 
and secure the Nos. for November and December. Send 
15 cents, and be booked till 1871. Money refunded if you 
are not satisfied. No names, Fully established. Reuter 
to American News Co Tribune,’ as to ns fon sk 
Try it one year. 15 CENTS ONLY, Specimens for si - 
cents. Address 8S. 8. BANNER, Hinsdaie, N. H. 


eeeeer rs, use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE."’ Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 
dress FATHER SELB 








tive cents. 
27—ly. Waterford, New York. 
20 NEW SONGS, ARTS, AND 10 RECEIPTS mailed 
free. T. F. WOOD. Vernon, N.J. 51—3m 





HSS to the childless sent Pee on receipt of one let- 
ter stamp. Address Dr. E. B. FOOTE, 126 Lexing- 


ton Avenue, New York. 50 -4t 





TEALIRLERLLE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, 
the whole of the time or for the 7 moments. Busi- 
ness new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex 
easily earn from 50 cents to $5 per evening, and a propor- 
tional sum by devoting their whole time to the business. 
Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. Thatall who 
see this notice may send their address, and test the busi- 
ness, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to_ pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will 
do to commence work on, and a copy of the 7'he people's 
Literary Companion—one of the largest and best even 
newspapers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if 
7 want at profitable work, address E. C. 

LLEN & Augusta, Maine. 


COMMON SENSE!!! 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month to sell the onl 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON wee FAMIL 
SEWING MACHINE. Price only $18. Great induce- 
ments to Agents. Thisisthe most popular Sewing Ma- 
chine of the day—makes the famous “Elastic Lock 
— "will do any kind of work that can be done on 
Machine—100,006@0 sold and the demand constant- 
ly ame oy Now is the time to fake an oo = BA Send 





reulars Beware of by Stee ts Address 
SECOMD & Co., oston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. 
uis, Mo. 





$1140 How I made it in six months. Secret 
and sample mailed free. A. J. Fullam, N. Y. 





Purge out the Morbid Humors of the Blood by a 
dose or twoof AYER’S PILLS, and you will have 
clearer heads as well as bodies. 


A MUSICAL BOX FOR §2. 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 


OVER 90,000 SOLD, GIVING 


The greatest satisfaction. The French Great Sensation. 
Cheapness, durability and novelty; in highly polimned 
cass, metallic tongues, of the best construction, britiant 
in tone, with the most recent improverents, new pat- 
tern, eight select airs, eminently adapted for the drawing- 
room; guarantecd of the best me yg and per: a 
mance. No. 1, 8 tunes, $2.00; . 2,14 tunes, $3.00; No. 
3, 24 tunes, $5.00. Sent free z, “receipt pA price, or ba 
80. 





three sizes to one address for $3.00 


HE MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair o 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Com 
sent by mail for 81. Forsale by Merchantsand Drugyzist 
generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass 





** Containing Everything of Interest.” 
80 SAYS THE “ ASHEVILLE NEWS” OF THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


$350 PER ANNUM, 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & Cu 
37 PARK Row, New York. 


KNIT—-KNIT—-KNIT. 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell the AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE, the only practical Family 
Knitting Machine ever invented. Price $25. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 








monthly! 

Orders to the amount of $5 00 sent by Express, C. 0. D. 
1.00 musT accompany the order to insure it. ‘the bal- 
ance, $4.00, to be paid when goods are received. Send 3 
cent stamp for illustrated catalogue and list of tunes. 


Address Ss. WILLIAM & Co., 
49—8t 56 Liberty st., New York City. 








wri. The ** Magic Trick Book,” i0c. ‘ Circulars af 
ouders,”’ free. Address B. Fox, Station “*A,"’ N. Y. City 


FREE FOR A THREE CENT STAMP, 


PAMPHLET containing valuable information on 
the subject of Advertising. A List of over One 
Thousand Newspapers (THE BEST ADVZRTISING MEDI- 
UMs), and price cards showing advertising rates. Address 
Geo. P. RowE.u & Co., New York. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Mant stories in bound form, richly il) wi 
original engravin, i and forming the cheapest books 
price ever ome to the public. Every one of these 
works was written ——, aes — lishm: and 


bo ey corey ee 
es, 08 r twenty cents 
or siz cop canioepatic for one ¢ eye ah " 


THe MAN oF ay ag 4 John B. Williams. ale 

Pine is bees came bs A 7ObD oe 

THE IpioT AUYER, DY Sylva 8.Vinton.— tram Pus z 
ma OGRAR M 


Mrs. C .— SEARLE 
by Maurice S Mi 6. oer GULL, b 
ence.—THE Deatna-Tovcn ‘by Maleoisi J 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIO, b 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter ‘clarenoe.—Vuizromna 
L. 8. Go ance PoLice Sry, b: nc A 
vage.—THE why my ce One LL Professio 
oar SDavawten, by Lieu tenant M —THE nie Oe 
alcolm J. Errym.—ReppPatu.by ir. J. H. Robinson. 
Raman Meaceneey Francis A. ; Durivage.— DAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. . Gerry.— BLACK 
John B. Williams, M. D-—Jia a Form 
inton.—Sir RASHLEIGH's SECRET 
vage.—THE VISCO peri br . by Aneta NG: Burdick tas Rive 
OF THE SBA, by ECRET LEAGUE, ed 
Mrs. Caroline ee Texan mong yn by Sylvanus 
Cob& Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant 
ray.—THE STORM bie co aby Sylvanus Cobb, s~ 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Bunt a GOLD, .by 
Francis A. Derives*.- my AND, by By Sylvanus Cobb, Cob 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT 8 lh d 
QUEEN OF THE SBA, by Ke ee Kibed ope net 
bv Austin C. Burdick —Marion's B e Des Dy, ae 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, r.J 

son.—THE SEA Lark, b fe Lieutenant Mu urray.— han ee BA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue Hart's SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DIsinHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
gon.—ORLANDO wise oy Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—~Tur 

WitcH oF THE WAVE by oney P. PM ~ ad -— ADELINE 
Desxuonp, by Darius Cobb.—Tax Repeat '¥, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE hy bly 6.5 Lieutenant Murray.—MiLue 
i Anes unter.—Tue Russian GUARDS- 
by ajor yf Perey Poore.—Lirg FROM DEATH, ~ 
by yM.t. Caldor.—THe BLAGK AVENGER .by Ned Buntiline. 
—THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray:—THE GOLD 
Fiend, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE Mg? by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS La Lieutenant 
Murray.—Pavu Laroon, by deny Co Cobh dr Biaxoa 
by Augustine J. H. Dauganne.—Tux Lost HEIR,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CynTHia, by George L. ‘Aiken'—Nuvan- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLACKLOooK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THs QOuTCAST, by Mrs. Jane Austin.— 
OLYMPIA, spy Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Liont-Kespan's 
bog mc my jor F C. Hunter.—THE Sranisn DANsEUSE, 

y John B, Williams, M. D.—Tue Pinarx SutvcoLens.vy 
Ticatenant Murray.—THE CaBin Boy, by Lieut. 1 erey: 
THE PHANTOM mm by Bet eee tae 
LAR REACH, b Caldor.— G 


Dr. J. H. Rob oon tae CoUNCIL OF TWELVE, b: Rat 
Seen 

















B. Williams. M. D.—TuHeE CHINESE ye ig 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora pr) nda gal by Ur. x oS. HL 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, pM urivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip,by Captain Gharies E. Averill. 
—THe VENDETTA,by Francis A. Dariv: — LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by -_ Harewood Leech —Orpna’s Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONnE-EYED JAR, DY Edwards 
Keeler Olinstead. —KINan's CURSE, reread . Austin 
—THE SPANISH T' yw Se db yh 8 

Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. honatens, 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE Oiriaw by Lie Lieutenant M 
—THE Lavy Suc oen, ar Prof. J.H ham.—THK TEx- 
AN BRAVO, by Dr. J. H. Robins. n.—Tag iow dra, 
b Lieutenant Murray. eae Ceunraen 4 Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—TH# SPANISH MUSKETEER, by me Murray.— 
Huon Caper, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE ARMORER OF 
Trxg, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE GiesEy's etn AG 
Edwin 8. Scudder.—THE GAMBLER'S Fate, by Mrs. L. 
Goodwin.—1nE CASTILIAN BRIDE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
—THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA, by Frangis A. Durivage. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisugss, 
63 Congress st., ston, Massa. 
ror SALE - ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work ~ 9 pay above 
eneral title. A new story is issued cach nth, uni- 
rm in style, and comprising the following tities: 3 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, a 
No. 2.—Tus Waite Rover, by Dr J. H. Rob 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO's SECkET, by Sylvanus obo, "It. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE Cuanriin, 67 aye reuee Cobb, Jr. 
No. $—THe SILVER HAND, b 








No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by as "Ben: Perle core. 
No. 1.—THE Borver LEacug, a 5 * 
No, 8.—THE DuUKE&’s PRIzB, by Lieutenan 





No, 9.—Tugs Woop Wirca, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jt Jr. 
No. 10.—Ben HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb. 

No. 11.—THEe YOUNG PioneEgR, by James. ir 

No. 12.—Tue Duca. Coronet, by Sylvanus Cone Jr. 
No. 13.—THEe West Point Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No, 14.—THs MYSTERIOUS MINER, b r™ rs. L.8.Goodwin. 
No, 15.—Fitz-Hern, by F. Clinton arrington. 

No. 16.—THE VouunTEer, by Ned Buntiine. 

No, 11.—InE KinG's TALISMAN by 8, vane Gone, Jr. 
No, 18.—THE CHANGELING, 7. aroline Orne 


No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, b y ‘Be teed mcs 
No. 20.—TH& WIFE'S SECRET, by amen Fitts. 
No, 21.—TuH& TURKISH SLAVE, b (by Lieutenant urray, 


No, 22.—Tug NOVICE, by Jane 

No.23.—Tue Youne ne bonne Seng by George L. Aiken. 

No, 24.—R&TRIBUTION, by ‘Margaret Bloun 

No. 25.—Tip,by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26. —THE FENIANS, by J. W. RP ards A 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES by etn azelton. 

No. : 1. —Tunoven THE TO1LS,by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 29.—Jessiz Heatu,by Emma Seasinhaaan, 

No. 30.—SCYRO8 THE CORSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZE.' =, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No, 32.—BRIG LOUD,by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE Paral CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
0. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA,b Spee oe Murray. 

No, 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by aret Blount. 

No. 36.—Rep GOLD, by Miss Gamilin ilHan. 

No. 31.—Viroqua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIR&ss OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No.39.—THE BLACK AppER, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 40.—MR, W ARBURTON ‘s GHOST. "4 Mergaret Blvunt. 

No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8.C. Prescott. 

No.}#2.—An Ocean Wair, by ‘Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARLOF Paw Ama.by \ 4 H. Bushnell. 

No. 44.—CaMILLE, by Amanda M. 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Glough. 

i 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAvVE,by Lieut. Macmny. 
No.47.—REeD RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murra 

No. 48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Ha e. 

No.49,—THE Fou NDLING, b i te Parker. 

No.50.—THE MysTegious Kxy, by L. M. Alcott 

No. 51.—Corginne, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, dr. 
0.53.—MABEL WARD, by Clara Ag yetP- 

0. 54.—CHEVALIER, by eorge L. A 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL ScovT, by Wm. ‘H. Bushnell. 

No. 56.—THe Cr¥STAL DaGGER, by F. A. Durivage. 

No. 51.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 

No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59.~THe WoLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 60.—Wnitse Wo tr, by William H. bt ag 1 

No. 61.—RepD HanpD, by . Clinton Barringto 

No. 62.—Tue YounG ISHERMAN, rf F. c Barrington, 

No. 63.—A Loss Lirg, by William Bushne 

No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF Fate, by Arthur Le wate 

No. 65.—THE BRIDE OF Paris, by Francis A. Durivage. 

No. 66.—Tne Hero oF TovLoN, by Francis A. Durivage. 

No. 67.—THE DWARF FIEND, by E. K. Darnell. 

No 68.—HACK, THE TEAILEE by Wm iH Bushncll. 

No. 69.>13 Perit, by Frederick Hardman. 

No. 70.—THe RoMAN Banpit, by Charles G. Rosenberg. 

0. T1L.—HAUBSTED, by Mrs. M. A. Den “s en 

No. 72.—J 0aqQuin, by Dr. John B. Wil ms, M. D. 

No, 73.—THE BUCCANEERS, by John Am Willems: M. D. 

No. 74.—NELL NOKLL, by George P. Buruham. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent 7 mail, post paid, 

upon receipt of Zen Cents each. Ad 


ELLIOTI, THOMES & TALBOT, Avast 





















63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





Vasa Se te= 


Miss Augusta 8. Rice. 

By Rev. Dr. “sia Rev. Rowland Connor and Miss 
M. Emma Hilto 

At Che,sea, Mr. Thomas H. Atwood and Miss Meda M. 
Coombs. ; 

Deaths. 
+) 

mo this ye Mrs. Mary D. Merrill, 73; Mr. Daniel Cole, 

4; Mr. Edward L. Balch, 53; Mr. Edward R. Kimbal all, 
0: Mr. Samuel Newmareh, 43; Mr. Edward Haskell, 88. Py 

At East Boston, Mr. Henry Cross 54. 

At Charlestown. Mr. 8 Th . 31; Mrs. 
Mary E. Herrick, 30; Miss Martha Hovey, 54. 

At Dorchester, Mrs Sarah Prat ee og 69. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Mary A. Kemie, 44. 

At Waltham, Mr. William Hobbs. 16. 

At Boxford, Mrs. Sarah sawver, 90. 
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THS FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SUMMER FLOWERS, 


eee 
BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


ae 





Dead! dead !—under the leaves they lie, 
Pallid and still; 

Over their bosoms the sunshine falis, 
Whitely and still. 


Dead! dead!~—beautiful lilies of snow, 
Stately and sweet! 
Dead, dead—daffudils saintly and pure, 
Prone at my feet. 


Dead! dead !—roses with hearts of soft fire, 
Stified in dew,— 

O beautiful lips I have pressed—how my heart 
Hangers for you! 


Dead! dead!—under thy shroud of snow, 
With tender care, 

Fold them, O Nature, close to thy heart, 
And hold them there! 








Our Poung Folks’ Department, 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
KITTIE’S LETTER. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


eam 





DON’T think Santa Claus 
is so very good,” said 
Kittie, stontly, her bit of 
@ forehead all puckered 
up inte a frown with the 
hard thinking that had 
been going on behind it 
for the last ten minvtes. 
“If he is, why doesn’t he 
carry presents to poor lit- 
tle girls and boys, as well 
as rich ones? Susy 
Briggs says he never 
brought her one in her 
life, and she don’t hang 
up her stocking, now, 
Coristmas night, because 
she knows he wont come 
to her house. And it 

must be because she’s poor, and lives in such a mean, 

little bit of a house; but she can’t help it; her tather 
is dead, and her mother can’t earn more than 
enough to keep thém from starving. And just be- 
cause Lillie Perkins is rich, and lives in « great, 
splendid house, Santa Claus carries her beautiful 
dolls, and play-houses, and books with pictures in 
them, every Christmas, and last year he brought her 

a little traly rabbit, just as white ae snow, with pink 

eyes. And / think Santa Claus is mean!” 

Aunt Kate, who had been talking to Kittie about 
Santa Claus, and telling her he wouldn’t come to fill 
her stocking unless she were very good, because, 
being so very good himself he couldn’t endure 
bad children, was reading now, and did not hear a 
word Kittie said, but Fred, Kittie’s brother, who was 
@ great, grown-up boy, almost fifteen, and knew 
everything, Kittie thought, held up hie hands in 
horror. 

“ I guess you'll find he wont bring you much to- 
night, young lady, after you have talked in this way 
about him,” said Fred. 

Kittie looked a little concerned. 

**Can he hear me?” she said. 

“Hear you! of course,” answered Fred, whose 
greatest delight was in teasing Kittie. 

“Well, I’m sorry I said he was mean, because he 
és good to bring me things,” said Kittie, atter think- 
ing awhile. “ But I do wish he would carry Susy 
Briggs something.” 

“You might write to him and ask him to—that 
is, if you knew his post-office address,” suggested 
Fred 





** Don’t you know it?” asked Kittie, eagerly catch- 
ing at the idea. It would be such a grand thing to 
write to Santa Claus, and, besides the urgent request 
in Susy Briggs’s behalf, she would like to ask his 
pardon for calling him mean, for he might be angry 
and not bring her any more presents, as Fred said. 

“I? ©, of course 1 know where he lives,” an- 
swered Fred; “but I shan’t tell you, for it wouldn’t 
be of any use for you to send a letter to him this af- 
ternoon; he wouldn’t get it in time to carry Susy 
Briggs anything to-night. It’s likely that he has 
started out to buy his presents long before this time, 
and he wont go home until he has filled all the 
stockings he intends to—not until broad daylight.” 

** How do you know that he buys the presents him- 


though, and his cheeks are like two red, shiny apples, 
and he’s got little, twinkling black eyes, like glass 
beads. But hie hair is getting quite gray,” answered 
Fred, drawing upon his imagination as rapidly as 
ten 





self?” she inquired. 

“O, I saw him last Christmas Eve down in Mace’s 
toy shop,” replied Fred. 

Kittie’s eyes grew as round as gooseberries. 

.* You saw him! O Freddy, how did he look? 
Like the pictures in my ‘ Kriss Kringle’ book?” she 
cried, breathlessly. 

** Yes, a good deal like that, but that picture was 
taken when he was younger than he is now. He is 
just as fat and jolly-looking now as he was then, 


** Did you speak to him?” inqaired Kittie. 

“No; he doesn’t like to have anybody speak to 
him; if you ever meet him you mustn’t say anything 
to him.”’ 

“ Does he live here in Wilmington, Fred?” 

“ Yes, I guees so,” answered Fred, who had lost 
his interest in the conversation suddenly, from hav- 
ing seen some of his comrades going by with skates 
in their hands. 

“Then if he does, perhaps a letter would get to him 
before night,” persisted Kittie. 

“I tell you he has gone out to buy presents before 
this time. 1f you want to write to him, youcan put 
a letter on the mantel- piece, and if he comes to put 
anything in your stocking, may be he’ll see it.” And 
Fred hung his skates over his shoulder, and thrust 
his cap on and rushed out. 

It was better than not to write to Santa Claus at 
all to pat a letter upon the mantel-piece, and ran 
the risk of his seeing it; even then it might not be 
too late fur him to carry something to Susy Briggs. 
So Kittie got a sheet of paper, and a pen and some 
ink, and sat down beside the window to write. 

She sat for a long time nibbling at the end of the 
pen with ber teeth, and with her forehead all screwed 
up, jast as you have seen people sit, perhaps, when 
they were coaxing their brains very hard. It wasn’t 
quite so easy to write a letter to Santa Ciaus as Kit- 
tie had thought it would be. For, besides the print- 
ing (Kittie couldn’t write), which was very bard, 
there was the spelling and the composing. Of course, 
it would never do to write a letter to Santa Clans 

that was not perfectly correct, and with very polite 
words in it. So after a while, Kittie went and got 
Fred’s big spelling-book, that had all the big words 
that anybody could think of in it, and then, after a 
very little more nibbling of her pen and screwing up 
of her forehead, she wrote the first words of her let- 
ter; and after a great deal of patient labor, and 
mach consulting of the spelliug-book, it was at last 
finished to Kittie’s mind. And this was the way it 
ran: 


** DEAR SANTA CLAUS: I take my pen in hand to 
write you a letter. I hope you will see the letter on 
the mantel-piece. I hope you will excuse me for 
writing you a letter, if you don’t like to have people 
write letters to you, and excuse me if I don’t write it 
very well, for I never wrote a letter before. I write 
this letter to ask you to forgive me for calling you 
mean, and I hope it did not make you fee! bad. And 
I write this letter, besides, to ask you to carry Sasy 
Briggs a present to-night. You never do, and per- 
haps it is because you don’t know where she lives. I 
will tell you where she lives. She lives in a little bit 
of a mean old house in Cherry Lane. I think if you 
should carry her a new dress, and a good warm 
shawl she would like it, because she hasn’t got any- 
thing but a little thin calico dress to wear to school. 
And if you thought you could afford it, you might 
carry her a pair of new high boots, and a pretty, 
large doll, and a sled. Because ber father is dead, 
and her mother can’t buy her anything. I should 
like very much to have you bring me a truly rabbit 
with pink eyes, like the one you carried Lillie Per- 
kins last Christmas. Please don’t forget to carry the 
presents to Susy Briggs. Good-by. 

KITTI® Bent.” 


Kittie folded the letter up and put it in an envelop, 
and printed Santa Claus’s name in very large, plain 
letters on the outside. Then, being very tired with 
her afternoon’s work, she wheeled the great easy- 
chair up to the window, and sat down to rest. 

It was beginning to grow dark, but the sleighs, 
with their jingling bolls, were flying just as merrily 
as ever, and there were throngs of people going by 
on the sidewalk, with their arms filled with bundles, 
and Kittie thought that everybody seemed in a 
greater hurry than usual because it was Christmas 
eve. She wished Fred would come home and take 
her down to Mace’s toy shop, and perhaps she might 
see Santa Claus. And then she wondered whether 
she should know him by the picture in her book; 
she rather thought that she should, she remembered 
80 well the expression of his round, good-natured 
face. 

Just then a sleigh came rather slowly along by the 
window, with an occupant that caught Kittie’s eye 
in an instant. And at the first glance her heart gave 
a@ great thump! For it was a little, old gentleman 
who sat in the sleigh, and his face was exactly like 
Santa Claus’s face in her picture book—a round, 
good-natured face, with rosy cheeks, and twinkling, 
black eyes. To be sure, he was not dressed like Santa 
Claus in the picture, but why wouldn’t Santa Claus 
be as likely to follow the fashions as anybody? 

Kittie didn’t pause for a second thought, bat with 
her Tetter in her hand rushed out of doors. Every- 
body stared to see a little, bare-headed girl rushing 
80 frantically after a sleigh, but Kittie didn’t mind 
that. The little old gentleman stopped his horse 
when he saw her, and Kittie, though she was almost 
out of breath, managed to gasp out, “‘ here’s a letter 
for you!” and thrust it into his hand. Then she 
turned and ran back to the house. 

The little old gentleman looked puzzled; still more 
so when he read the superscription. But at last he 
chuckled good-naturedly, a glimmering of the truth 
seeming to strike him. 

So the child took me for Santa Olaus!” he said, 
to himself; and then he opened Kittie’s letter and 
read. 

“ Carry some presents toSusy Briggs, eh?” he said, 
to himself. “A pretty queer thing to take a forlorn 
old bachel»r like me, who never had had anybody to 





give Christmas presents to, for Santa Claus! Susy 


Briggs! Well, 1 don’t know but that I may as well 
take Miss Kittie Bent’s advice, and carry her some- 
thing. Susy——and Briggs, too,” he went on, mu- 
singly. ‘It isa little singular: but of course it ien’t 
possible that that little sister of mine, who ran off 
and got married to that poor scamp of a Briggs, 
should tarn up in this little, out of the way place, 
when I’ve hunted half over the world for her in the 
last ten years. No, of course it isn’t possible. But 
Tl carry Susy Briggs some presents for her name, 
any way, and so that Kittie Bent’s faith in Santa 
Claus needn’t be shaken.” 

So the little old gentleman whipped up his horse, 
and rode rapidly along until he came to a dry goods 
store, and then he went in and bought a beautiful, 
bright-colored, plaid dress, and a nice warm shawl; 
then he went into a shoe store and bought a nice 
pair of boots, but he didn’t know what size Susy 
Briggs wore, so be had to guess at it. After that he 
went int» Mace’s toy shop, and bought a sled, and a 
beautifal, great wax doll, with blue eyes that would 
open and sbut, and carly, flaxen hair done up in a 
beanutifal waterfall. 

When he had got all the bundles into his sleigh, he 
started in search of Cherry Lane. He was a stranger 
in Wilmington—had come there on business only 
that morning, and he had to inquire the way, but it 
was not long before he wae knocking at the door of 
the “ little bit of a mean oli house.” A mean old 
house it was, indeed ; when then gentleman saw how 
poor and empty it looked, he began to think he had 
better not have relied so entirely on Kittie Bent’s 
jadgment, but have brought fae) and food, rather 
than a wax doll and a sled. 

He had made up his mind that if the little girl, 
Sasy Briggs herself, came to the door, he would pre- 
tend to her that he was Santa Claus, and drop the 
bundle in her arms and beat a retreat as rapidly as 
possible. 

Bat when little Susy Briggs did come to the door, 
at the first sight of her face he seemed to forget him- 
self entirely, and stood looking fixedly at her until 
she was half frightened. 

‘*I—I—Kittie Bent asked me to bring you these— 
and I want to see your mother!’ he stammered, at 
last, thrusting as many of the bundles as he could 
into Susy’s arms. 

Just then Susy’s mother appeared in the entry, 
and what do you think? In an instant, after one 
startled glance into the gentleman’s face, she was 
subbing for joy on his shoulder, and he was calling 
her ‘‘Susy,”—his little sister Susy! while little 
Susy looked on with wide-open, wondering eyes, 
thinking her mother must sarely be crazy. And she 
was almost beside herself with delight at finding the 
brother whom she had never expected to see again; 
and he, on his part, was not less delighted to find the 
sister whom he had sought for so long in vain. And 
by-and-by little Susy was as happy as they, under- 
standing that Uncle James, as the strange little gen- 
tleman told her to call him, was going to take care 
of them, and they were never going to be poof any 
more. He wouldn’t coneent to their staying in that 
cold, dreary old house even for one night, but insisted 
upon their going to the hotel with him, and then 
they spent a merry Christmas eve you may be sure. 

And Uncle James didn’t forget Kittie Bent, who 
had been the cause ofall their happiness. The next 
morning there was brought to the door a large box, 
with a hole in it to let in the air, with “ Kittie Bent, 
with the respects of Santa Claus,” written upon it, 
and when it was opened, what should it contain but 
two beautiful “ traly rabbits” with pink eyes! Kit- 
tie was a little bewildered and disappointed, when, 
the next day, she found that Santa Claus was Susy 
Briggs’s uncle; but when she understood it all, and 
learned how much good her letter had done, she was 
more proud and happy, even, than if it had really 
been Santa Claus who had read her letter and sent 
her the rabbits. 





OPERATIONS OF THE CONSCIENCE. 

When the nervous energy is depressed by any bod- 
ily cause, or exhausted by overworking, there follow 
effects which have often been misinterpreted by mor- 
alists, and especially by theologians. The conscience 
itself becomes neuralgic, sometimes actually inflam- 
ed, so that the least touch is agony. Of all liars and 
false accusers, a sick conscience is the most inventive 
and indefatigable. The devoted daughter, wife, 
mother, who has filled a place which it seems to 
others only an angel would make good, reproaches 
herself with incompetence and néglect of duty. The 
humble Christian, who has been a model to others, 
calls himself a worm of the dust on one page of his 
diary, and arraigns himself on the next for coming 
short of the perfection of an archangel. Conscience 
itself requires a conscience, or nothing can be more 
unscrupulous. It told Saul that he did well perse- 
cuting the Christians. It has goaded countless mul- 
titudes of various creeds to endiess forms of self-tor- 
ture. The cities of India aro full of cripples it has 
made, The hillsides of Syria are riddled with holes, 
where miserable hermits, whose lives it has palsied, 
lived and died like the vermin they harbored. Our 
libraries are crammed with books written by spirit- 


secretions a dozen times a day, They are fall of in- 
terest, but they should be transferred from the shelf 
of the theologian to that of a medical man who makes 
@ study of insanity. 

The most beautiful may be the most admired and 
caressed, but they are not — the most esteemed 








and loved. 


ual hypochroaodriacs, who inspected all their moral . 


Bumors of the Day. 


A SHARP PROVO. 


Here is a good story of a Dutch provost marshal, 
who officiated during the war in a city not many 
hundred miles south of Pittsburg. In this city, 
when a man was drafted, he was entitled to a bounty 
of one hundred and fifty dollars—one hundred from 
tlie city, and fifty from the ward to which he was 
credited. The Datch provust marshal had been in the 
service of the United States, and was lame from a 
wound in the leg, received at Bull Run. Previous 
to entering the service he had been proprietor of a 
pawn-broker establishment, and still had an eye to 
the watch business. His private office was back of 
the draft room or general office, and when a man was 
drafted be was escorted by two soldiers into the pres- 
ence of his royal highness, whose first question inva- 
riably was: 

“ Vat your name is?” 

“ Jobn Smith,” we will say the dr&fted man re- 
sponded. 

“Ah! Vell, Shon, have you got a vatch?” 

Ad No.” 

“Don’t got no vatch! Vat kind of solfaut you 
dink you mak uf you don’t got anny vatch?” 

“IT have no use for one.” 

“ You don’t; dat is all you feller know. Uf you 
don’t got no vatch how you know de time to go de 
guard on, or come de guard off, or how many min- 
utes it dakes you to de mile walk? You must got a 
vatch. Joe (turning to another officer in the room), 
get Sohn Schmidt one of dose beautiful, silver hun- 
ting-case, back-action, sylender-escapement, four 
holes jewelled vatches, and scharge him forty-five 
dollar for dat vatch.” 

The next man would be brought in. 

“Vell, vat your name is?” 

“ Joe Brown,” we will say was the answer. 

“Ah! Vell, Sho, hef you got anny vatch?” 

** Yes sir.” 

“You haf? Vell, what you do mit a vatch?— 
nothing but sheneral officers have business mit 
vatches. Let me see it.” 

Joe takes out a fine gold hunting-case watch, and 
hands it tothe marshal, who looks it all over and 
says: 

** Pinchbeck.” . 

“No, it is not,” said Jo, “I paid two hundred dol- 
lara for it.” 

“O, himmel, how you vas sheated. Dat is a pinch- 
beck.” 

** No it is not.” 

“How you know? Are you a sheweler? Any- 

how, Shon, take de vatch from de man and give him 
credit mit five dollars. Uf it was a nice silver case 
vatch I would give you ten.” 
That provost marshal came out of the conflict with 
all the h , and gh gold to start a first-class 
brewery and visit Fatherland the fall after Lee’s 
surrender, 





SECOND NATURE WITH HIM. 


A few days ago, a well-known New Orleans mer- 
chant was riding in a Magazine street car, when, at 
the corner of St. Joseph, an old lady, evidently from 
the country, accompanied by two very pretty daugh- 
ters, entered the car. There is a nervous twitching 
of the muscles of the merchant’s face, which to stran- 
gers hasa curious iook. It affects the lids of his 
eyes, and twists his mouth. It is a sore subject with 
the gentleman, and his friends never allude to it in 
hia presence. 

When the old lady was seated and drew out her 
portemonnaie to pay her fare, the merchant stepped 
forward to deposit it. The fare was reached to him, 
and just then the lady’s eyes encountered his face 
shaking and twitching like a jelly. 

*““Who are you winking at, sir?” the lady de- 
manded. 

“*I beg your pardon, madame, no one,” 

“ Don’t I see you, sir?” replied the indignant lady, 
as another violent spasm crossed his face. 

By this time the attention of all the passengers was 
attracted to the couple. 

“1’m not winking.” 

* You are, sir, and I want you to understand I don’t 
like it.” 

“ It’s natural with me!” cried the mortified gen- 
tleman, blushing scarlet. 

One of the young ladies, evidently sympathizing in 
his distress, here interposed in a loud whisper to her 
mother. “I say, mother, he’s the fanny man that 
acts in the show. It’s got to be nature with him.” 

This was more than the gentleman could stand, 
and with a muttered curse he left the car in the 
midst of the ill-bred merriment of his fellow-pas- 
sengers. 








- 


It is said that a new order has lately been organ- 
ized in this country, called “ Hod Feliows,” compos- 
ed principally of gentleman from the Emerald Isle, 
whose business it is to respond to the mason’s call of 
“*more mortar—more brick!” The degrees, we pre- 
sume, are as numerous as the rounds of a ladder. 





+? 


A pompous clergyman once said to a chubby-faced 
lad, who was passing him without raising his hat, 
**Do you know who I aa, sir, that you pass me in 





this unmannerly way? You are better fed than 
taught, I think.” “ Wal, maybe it be soa, mistur,” 
said the boy, “ fur you teaches me, an’ I feeds my- 
self.” 
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